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SUMMARY 

This docutnent presents the suiranative evaluation of a 

unique television experience for children between the ages 

> . ■ 

of 6 and 10. • 

' Veqetaiple Soup , a multiethnic television series for 
elementary school age children, was designed to ^reduce the 
adverse effects of racial prejudice.' Member's of the Bureau 
of Mass Communications of the New York State Education De-- 
partment, v;ho conceived the idea, and the production staff 
felt that negative attitudes could be reversed through vi- 
sual presentation of the many cultures and ethnic groups, 
which make up our pluralo^stic society. A major focus of 
the program was to assist children in the development of a 
genuine appreciation of members of all ethnic groups.- 

The need for a positive look at multiethnicity was 
based on the negative attitudes directed toward minorities 
in our society. Prejudiced attitudes are frequently based 

on fear of other groups. Fear itself is based on several 

/ 

factors: misunderstanding about^ other groups in general; . 

' ' ^ 

lack of knowIe^g^~cre-n::ms^ la.c'k 

of knov; ledge of contributions of ethnic groups to society; 
and lack of knowledge of the universal aspects of eacb group' 
culture. 

The series was designed in a magazine format using a 

12 



variety of production techniques. ' The 39 one-half hour 
programs may also be viewed as 78 15-minute programs. 
Th4^ series was designed to affect one^s 

. - ) 

feelings ajrd attitudes tov;ard minority groups, therefore 
the objectives focus on the affective domain. 

It was the purpose of the suminative research to test 
the objectives of the program in order to determine the ef- 
feet on attitudes of those children who viewed the programs 
as compared to children who did not view the programs. A 
posttest -only design was used to examine the differences ^. 
between, the experimental and control groups. 

Sixteen programs were shown only to the experimental 
group, and results v;ere based on information gathered from 
two sources: 1) spontaneous responses made by children 
while viewing the programs, and 2) responses to the instru- 
ment designed to test the objectives of the series. The con- 
trol group which did not view the program's, was tested with 
the same instrument designed for and u^ed with the experi- 
mental group. The test samples consisted of 240 experi- 
mental and 240 control group children of white, black, Asian, 
Puerto Rican, Chicano and Native American backgrounds. 

The effectiveness of Vecretable Soup was judged on 
these spontaneous verbal responses; the ability of children 
to project and become involved in- problems and situations 

i 
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presented; and results of the personal interview using the 
questionnaire . 

•Positive verbal respo* ses to programs being viewed, 
the attainment of the educational objectives, and the signi- 
ficant difference in intergroup attitudes of viewers com- 
pared to non-viewers are strong indications of the effen- 

,/ 

tiveness of Vegetable Soup . Since positive shifts in at- 
titude resulted with the experimental group it can be stated, 
the programs met their stated goals. 

Vegetable Soup certainly had an effect on the children, 
although some of the measures show greater gains for some 
children than others, particularly in the area of acceptance 
or rejection in the formal testing situation. Spontaneous 
verbal responses generally indicated feelings of warmth, un- 
derstanding, sympathy, and empathy for children of other 
ethnic groups . 

This media approach to intergroup relations v.^ov-ked ex- 
tremely well for children in older groups as well as with the 
younger children tested. Indeed young adults and other audi- 
ences opened new dimensions in their discussions, and were 
able to benefit from the intended messages of V egetabl e Soup.. 

The techniques used in production enabled children and 
adults to approach topics on ethnicity and prejudice in a non- 
threatening way, thus putting them into position to s^ain the 
maximum benefits of positive attitudinal shift or change.. 

/- 
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In conducting the summative evaluation, the research- 
er focused on four specific questions which encompassed most 
of the stated objectives of Vegetable Soup > These questions 
were formulated to enable researchers to elicit specific in- 
formation in measurable terms. 

^he questions were the following: 

Did the child who saw the programs sliow evidence 
of fostering more positive identification with 
his own ethnic groups? (including self identity) 

Did the child who saw the programs develop 
greater feelings of acceptance for others new 
to his group? (acceptance or rejection) 

Did the child who saw the programs feel more 
friendly or affiliative toward others? 
( inc luding age and sex groups) 

Did the child who saw the programs have less of 
a tendency to stereotype'what people could or 
could not do occupationally on the basis of 
race and sex? 

Results and Conclusions 

Questio n 1 

Fostering Positive Identification With One's 
Own. Ethnic Group 

The majority of the children showed positive i( 

fication with their own ethnic groups as indicated by 

selection of photographs they felt could be themselves or 

members of their families. Further indication of fostering 

positive identification appeared in the verbal responses made 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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about members of their ethnic groups, as seen in the indivi- 
dual television programs. 

For the experimental group, there was /a slight, but 
statistically significant difference, in fc\vor of identifi- 
cation with one's ethnic group. When the formal testing in- 
strument was used, it was found that the Chicano children 
exhibited the greatest percentage of identification with 
their own ethnic group, of all the ethnic groups tested. 

Question 2 

Acceptance or Rejection of Outsiders; Members 
of Other Ethnic Groups 

The question focusing on acceptance or rejection 
asked the child, "What would you do about this child 
outside of the group?" 

When analyzing the separate ethnic groups, in terms 
of acceptance of outsiders, the white experimental group 
children indicated the greatest gain, scoring significantly 
higher than the white control group children. Based on these 
findings, it is the conclusion of the research team that the 
programs hacj a decided positive effect 6n the white experi- 
mental population which viewed the sixteen programs of 
Vegetable Soup. This was in terms of positive responses' to 
the question, what would you do about/ the child outside of 

f 

the group? ' 
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Question 3 

Level of Friendliness 
There were significant differences between the 
experimental and control group children in the level of 
friendliness exhibited by their sociometric choices. The 
difference was in favor of the experimental group. Al- 
though the blacks exhibited the highest percentage in choice 
of friends, the mean scores for all six ethnic groups were 
found to be higher for the experimental than control groups. 
As evidenced in question (2) , the white group, once again 
represented the greatest .difference between the experimen- 
tal and control groups, with the Asian Groups representing 
the least. The contrast between choices of black and Asian 
groups was extreme and accounts for the variance in the anal- 
ysis- In our society, these two groups, blacks and Asians/ 
have somewhat unique problems in terms of ethnic grouping 
and housing' patterns . Undoubtedly/ these two factors have 
contributed greatly to attitude formation which in turn must 
be recognized as variables. 

Question 4 - 

■ ■r ■ 

Occupational Stereotyping 
Only the children between the ajges of 8 and 10 years 



' xvii 
were included in this part of the study. We felt that the 
younger subjects were not sufficiently career oriented to 
be able to pair jobs arid ethnic group members. When tile ex- 
perimental and control groups were analyzed by sex and race, 
no patterns were revealed in terras of what jobs people would 
hold when they grew up. The responses were extremely rando- 
mized for both^xhe experimental and control groups. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the verbal, reponses given 
by children while viewing, do indicate some interest in 
many of the occupations seen /on the programs. 

Children o:f all ethnic groups made some remarks about 
either the occupations themselves, or the people holding par- 
ticular jobs. For example, black, and other cliildren were 
quite inl^erested in the black hair stylist. Others expressed 
interest, either verbally or through facial expression, in 
dancers, builders,, the jockey", the ceramist and the harpsi- 
chordist. Therefore, although statistical responses were 
randomized, the interest in particular occupations wa? evident. 

It also seems* quite positive that the children did not . 
place various ethnic groups in high or Ibw status jobs, but 
saw the possibility of a variety of people at suggested 
occupations. 

As has been indicated, while the Children viewed the 
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programs/ their responses to segments were monitored and hand 
recorded. These spontaneous react ions are of particular im- 
portance in attitudinal studies because they are direct re- 
sponses e\joked by stimuli. While being viewed, virtually 
every segment of each program had some effect on many of the 
240 subjects. This was evident either by verbal statements 
or ques-tjions/ or by some overt behavior exhibited by the 

children|. In one segment on "children's questions," the 

\ 
\ 

television audience attempted to answer the questions before 
the answers were offered on television. In a delightfully 
informative segment on why one ' ^ hair is straight ,\curly or 
wavy, the youngsters ' responded by touching each other *s heads 
■ and asking additional questions about hair. ' , 

The positive responses provided by the young viewers, 
coupled with the differences between the scores of the ex- 
perimental and control group children, are indicative of the 
effect of Vegeta ble Soup on^the attitudes of the children. who 
viewed the (16) programs. 

The programs were designed to have a ciomulative effect, 
with one program building another. The production tech- 
niques used, such as serialization and repetition of ideas 
and concepts, provide children with the reinforcement so 
necessary if attitudinal change is to take place. 
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If change was evidenced after viewing only 16 programs 
without teacher input, then it raay.be safely assumed that a 
rauch greater percentage of change will be raamifested with 
the use of the previously tested learning concepts incor- 
porated in the teacher training raaterial. These raaterials 
should be provided as the prograras are aired* 

Vegetable Soup is the only children's television 
prograra, to date, which has as its major focus, the develop- 
raent of positive feelings about all ethnic groupsv It was • 
designed to induce intergroup attitudinal change which it 
has done successfully. 

Recommendations 

1. Themes dealing with basic emotions, e. g., the Joey 
and Martin series, nped to be handled openly and 
directly.. The semi-documentary style used in the 
Joey series proved to be effective in depicting 
issues of fear and prejudice. 

2. For purp6ses of conducting research, a great degree 
9f 'specificity is needed in defining Asian ethnic 
groups. Differences in value systems effect re- 
sponses are necessary all fairness €o inditridual 

■ / • 

groups . 

3. Native Araericans prefer to be known by their tribal 
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names, e. g., Navajo, rather than by a more general 
ethnic classification, such as Indian and Native 
American. 

Shifts in attitude may be more clearly indicated, 
when por.t^-ayals of ethnic characteristics are more 
precise in the choice of ethnic groups presented. 
For example, there should be clearer distinctions 
among white, Puerto Rican and Chicano children. 
Sex roles and sex bias as they relate to occupations, 
race and age are best understood when the segments are 
specific in this regard. 

The focus of the presentation on occupations should 
stress the possibility of any ethnic group memJoer 
working at any job. The technique used in filming 
thes^e particular segments should include adult -child 
interactions and less verbalization. 

To fulfill attempts tso develop *f ine listening skills 
in segments on story-telling, careful selection of 
story-tellers is of prime importance. Style, presence 
and delivery of a story are paramount considerations 
in the selection of a story-teller. 

Generally, one must avoid talky, technical or "lecture 
type presentations. 
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Although it is appropriate to use various language 
forms, such as a rhyming, or dialect, clarity and 
siinplicity should be the focus. Timing should be 
paced slowly enough to enable children to clearly 
understand the words. 

Faculty and students in Intermediate and Junior High 
Schools should be encouraged to make the television 
programs a part of their daily curriculum. 
The parent -teacher guide should be utilized with each 
viewing of Vegetable Soup . This will assist the 
students in understanding concepts presented in 
various segments . ' 

The 'research team strongly recommends a longitudinal^ 
study-, to determine attitudinal shifts after con- 
tinuous watching of the Vegetable Soup series over 
a period of one year or more. 

Teacher-training workshops should be organized to 
enable teachers to use these programs, to help 
teachers deal more openly and more effectively 
with prejudice, cultural diversity, and ethnic 
identity in the classroom. 
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CHAPTER I 
PURPOSE OF RESEARCH 
Introduction 

In July 1973 the Bureau of Mass Communications of the 
New York State Education Department began the production of 
39 half-hour children's television programs. The series 
ca? Lea Veaet ab le Soup , was designed to rediace the adverse ef- 
fects of racial prejudice through visual presentation of , the 
many cultures and ethnic groups which help make up our plu- 
ralistic society. The programs were designed to assist chil- 
dren in the development of a genuine' appreciation" of members 
of all ethnic groups. ; 

The federal government und'er the Emergency , School Aid 
Act provided funds for program development. A basic rationale 
for providing money in this area is to aid in creating situ- 
ations which will help minority group children view themselves 
in a more positive light, particularly as they relate to the 
rest of society/ 

beginning with the assumption that r4cial isolation 
fosters negative feelings and attityides sometimes leading to 
•racial prejudice, the production staff embraced as one of its 
main functions the development of programs which would creiate 
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positive attitudes about people o^ other races and cultures. 

Production utilized the serv^ices of minority group 
people both in and outside the field of communications. The 
target population for the television series was all ethnic 
groups - - black, white, Asian, Chicafio, Native American and 
Puerto Rican children. 

Each television program was designed to provide a basis 
for the development of positive attitudes; about other cultures 
Every effort was made to assist the young viewer ±o^ fonus on,- 
understand, and eliminate those factors in human behavior that 
cause negative attitudes. In line with the notion of multi- 
ethnicity and the need to emphasize minority groups' accom- 
plishments and contributions, the production staff and film 
crews were from a variety of ethnic groups. More than half 
of the full time staff and virtually all of the consultants 
were minority group persons. The notion of equal opportunity 
employment became a reality for all the people who were part 
of this project and provided a major breakthrough for them 

in the field of television. 

/ 

/ . . 

Additional involvement of minority group represen- 

/ . ' . 

tat ion was achieve^d through the members composing the Advi- 
sory Committee. /The committee consisted of minority and non- 
minority members who were members of the same ethnic groups 
as those in the target audie.ice. Their function was to 



• / 

recommend, select and discuss material for inclusion in th^ 
various segments of the series (e. g., recipes, people's / 
jobs, etc.). At regular monthly meetings, storyboards ^nd 
scripts were' explained, and completed segments were viewed 
by the entire group. Goals and objectives for sequences 
were analyzed and approved. Committee members assisted in 
the research, discovery and use of necessary materials and 
information. Continued evaluation was in process throughout 
the production and development of pilot material. 

One consultant from each minority group was hired to 
participate with the Advisory Committee. The function of 
each consultant was to provide information, guidance and 
suggestions regarding the ethnic group represented for 
program content and production purposes. They were consulted 
whenever there was anticipated or planned involvement of 
their particular ethnic grpup members in the production of. 
television material. The consultants provided specific 
information hecessary for authentication of materials. The 
consultant^ had responsibility for reading the scripts for 
program segments pertaining, to their ethnic groups and for 
recommending changes in the scripts as they deemed necessary. 
After formative field testing by Harvard University, the con- 
sultants workiiig with the Advisory Committee approved in- 
clusion of segments in programs. . _ 



Groat care was taken to provide an authentic re-- 
presentation of the cultures depicted in the series through 
the use ojt the consultants. Their commitment to the impor- 
tance of the multicultural aspect of education reflects the 
position taken by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education who in 1972 adopted a statement in support 
of multicultural education. The position of the Association' 
v;as to endorse cultural pluralism and the principle that 
there is no one mo^l American, thus demonstrating that to 
endorse cultural pluralism is to understand and appreciate 
the differences that exist among the nation's citizens. 
Furthermore, these differences are s^en as a positive force 
in the continuing development of a society which possesses 
wholesome respect for the intrinsic worth of every individual. 

Program Ob j ectives or Goals 

Toward the realization of the aims indicated, above; 
a set of eight objectives defined as the basis for the 

series of 39 half-hour (and 78 fifteen -minute ) television 
programs designed to improve^ relations and understandings 
among races in., elementary school children. They were the 

following: ; 

i 

1. To teach positive acceptance of individual and 
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group differences-. 

-2, To foster the development of positive identifi- 
cation with the child's own ethnic group. 

3. To teach appreciation of differences In point 

of view. 

4. To teach children to reject the use of epithets 
and, name-calling as strategies for dealing with ' conflict 
situations. 

5. To teach children to understand that cooperation 
with those of different racial, ethnic and sex groups can 
help to so Ive.^ common problems and bring desired rewards. 

6. To teach that role-stereotyping is misleading; 
to open to children the range of .options for judging people 
and their actions; at the same time, to teach respect and. 
esteem for peopfe who perform necessary, if not prestigious, 

roles in society. 

7. To teach children about the contributions of 
minority groups in American history and in the development 

of American culture. 

8. To teach recognition of justice and equitable- 
ness so that children will learn to perceive and reject 
preferential or unfair treatment: meted out on the basis 

of ethnic or racial identification. 
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This research project was designed to test whether 
there is an effect on attitude formation and/or change in 
groups of children who have viewed a series of 16 televi- 
sion programs which address the issues of multiethnicity 
as compared to groups of children who have not viewed the 
^ame 16 programs. 

The remainder of this chapter will be ievoted to: 
a pr^^sentation of the questions posed by the researchers in 
an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of the series; a 
description of the shows and major segments; a description 
of three speicific shows to acquaint the reader with illus- 
trations of the format,- sequence, and content which typify 
the shows; and a general overview of the organization of 
the research project. 

Research Questions 

. . . . X 

For purposes of eliciting specific information from 

the subjects participating in the study, the previously 
stated objectives were combined and restated in the form of 
four questions. Tliey were as follows: 

(1) Did the child who saw the programs show evidence 
of fostering more positive identification with 
his own ethnic group? ( inc luding self identity) . 

(2) Did the child who ssw the programs develop 
greater feelings of acceptance for others 
new to his group? (acceptance or rejection) . 
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(3) Did the child who saw the programs feel more 
friendly or affiliative toward others (in- 
cluding age and sex groups)? 

(4) Did the child who saw the programs have less . 
of a tendency to stereotype what people could 
or could not do occupat ionally on the basis 
of race and sex? 



DfLg-irLLDtlQ^ .."^ Veget able Soup Series 

As has been indicated above, Vegetable Soup is a 
series of 39 half-hour television programs designed to 
reduce the negative effects of racial prejudice in ele- 
mentary school children. The sam.o program material was 
also edited into 78 f ifteerr-minute programs for in-school • 
use . 

The series was designed in a magazine format, with a 
variety of production techniques used: full cell animation, 
real-life drama; documentary; fantasy drama with puppets 
(and the use of chroma key for flying through space se- 
quences) ; still photo animation. Most of the programs were 
produced on film, edited and then converted to video tape fo] 
reasons of economy and flexibility. The series was designed 
to have both horizontal and vertical structure. In addition 
to each program containing modules and genres of various . 
kinds, each program has either a sub-theme such as "the arts 
or may treat only Asian or native American or some other 
ethnic theme. 
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Sf»rial ization was used extensively, either with 
''cliff -hangers, "or with characters who continued from program 
to program, to encourage the child to watch subsequent pro- 
grams. One program built upon the previous one, using con- 
tinuing characters whom the viewer came to know. Almost all 
the segments in the Vegetable Soup series are part of a 
series, not isolated "specials." All of the programs deal 
with the same general theme. In addition, many programs in 
the series have a sub-theme to ^which several of the segments 
are related: for example, we see women and men in unusual 
rather than stereotyped roles; we see people at different 
ages; we experience words in other languages; and we see 
various means of communication. We see hands used for dif- 
ferent purposes, for example, to create music of different 
kinds on easily recognized instruments and on some unusual 
instruments associated with various ethnic groups. 

Many of the same concepts, such as peer pressure, 
namecalling, jumping to conclusions and cultural diversity 
occur time and time again for reinforcement in different 
guises and in various styles. Basically, Vegetab le Soup 
offers the young viewer a multiplicity of ethnic " images , 
ideas, and cultural information and attitudes. The series 
says, "differences can be fun, enriching and rewarding to us 
and to our country. " 
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Tho following is a .list of the segments in the series 
and the goals to which each segment addresses itself: 

1. OUTERSCOPE I. This is an adventure series, with 
puppet childr.on of mixed ethnicity traveling into space and 
encountering a variety of situations that are parables of 
prejudice — a land of onions and oranges where the oranges 
have been exploiting the onions; a land of two warring 
factions who blame each other for all their ills; a land 
where everyone looks exactly like the puppet children, but 
where everything is backwards and misunderstanding's occur 
as a result. The puppet children learn what it is like to 
be the victims of prejudice; they see the evils of pre- 
judice, exploitation, verba 1 , abuse , and of making fun of , 
others; they learn to solve problems and to convince others 
to work together toward common goals. This segment is 
serialized throughout the series and ends on an adventure 
"cl if f-hanger " 'with each episode. 

For this segment the goals are those previously 
mentioned under "Program Objectives or Goals," and are 
numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 , and 8. 

2. PEOPLE'S JOBS": This series of 28 segments pre- 
sents mini-'documentaries on minority men and women in both 
high and low status jobs. In some^ cases the jobs are non- 
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stereotypical; in others they are intentionally stereo- 
typical in order to have the children meet a person behind 
the stereotype and get to know him or her and learn that 
stereotypes are simplistic and inaccurate. The same concept 
also holds true for so-called low status jobs. Some . of the 
"jobs" depicted ar-e : Puerto Rican Policewoman, Black Chem- 
ist, Asian female City Planner, Black Concert Harpsichordist, 
White female Veterinarian, Me^^ican-American Lawyer, Japanese 
Gardener, and Mexican-American Carpenter. 

The goals of these segjnents are goals 1, 2.., and 6. 

3. CRAFTS, RECIPES AND GAMES: These animated seg- 
ments are essentially "how tb" segments, encouraging acti- 
vity by the viewer. The activity stresses cultural diver- 
sity with an ethnic slant. Learning new foods, games and 
crafts becomes fun for the child. 

The goals of these segments are: 2, 3, and 7. 

4. BASIC EMOTIONS DRAMA: This series of dramas 
revolves around zeal children in real life situations with 
which the viewer can easily identify. All of the stories 
have racial and ethnic overtones, but deal with universal 
problems such as peer p-. ^ssure, cliques, cheating, stealing, 
the use of epithets, mal-.^ng fun of others, being bullied. 

The goals of this series of dramas are: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
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5. WHAT DID "YOU SAY: This series deals with lan- 
guages and how words from different cultures have found their 
way into English giving a richness of meaning to the language 
that would not be there without these additional language 
influences. ^ 

The goals of these segments are: 1, 2,7. 

6. LITERATURE /ART/MUSIC: This series include folk- 
tales, children's art and the poetry of other cultures. ThBp 
series focuses on the ethnic identity of literature and the 
arts. Musical instruments and how these same instruments 
occur in different cultures in different guises are closely . 
examined. Folk-tales are sometimes" told, sometimes sung, 
sometimes danced, -and in one case, fully dramatized in a 
three-part serializat ioiu 

The goals of this: group of programs are: 2, 7, 8. 

7. CHILDREN'S QUESTIONS ABOUT RACE: This key series 
deals directly with many; of the questions about race which 
children are not afraid to ask, such as, "What is race?" 
"What is prejudice?" "Why is the hair of some people dif- 
ferent from that of others?" "Why are people different in 
color?" "What color were the first humans?" "Why can't 
everyone be the same?" "Why don't all people smell the 
same?" and so forth. 

The goals of these segments are: 1, 3, 4, 8. 
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The following description of three specific shows was 
provided to acquaint the reader with the format, sequence, 
and contentythat are typical of the 3 9 shows in the series. 
The first, tenth and fifteenth shows of the sixteen that 
were viewed by the children are typical and are described 
be low . 

Specific comments made by the children during viewings 
are recorded anecdotally and are found in Chapter IV, 

Show 1 

S ecfinent 1. Out^rscope 

■ 

In this first show the j3ugget children build a space- 
ship to explore the universe. 

Secgnent 2. Drums 

A segment dealing with music and the universality of 
drums. The message is that all people share the drum and 
move to its beat. 

Segment 3. Hold Out Your Hands 

This is a'^ song about many different kinds of people. 
It demonstrates their differences and ye t some likenesses 
and, more than anything else, their beauty. 
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Segment 4, Derivation of Words 

This is an instructive piece which informs tl)e tele- 
vision audience about words we've borrowed from other 
places and people. Some of the words are gorilla, cocoa, 
and 'bronco . 

Segment 5. Basic Emotions — Martin 

Martin succeeds in getting his mother to allow him 
to have a snake. She rejects the idea at first, because 
the snake is such a different creature and Martin accuses 
her of being prejudiced. 

Seg ment 6. Recipe 

The recipe for the first show was how to make 
Guacamole, a Mexican American treat. 

S egment 7. Children's Questions; What is. a Minority? 

This is one of the real questions children ask and is 
dealt with in a very real and sensitive way. 

Segment 8. Luther Cartoon Strip 

In this episode, Luther is asked why so many people 
are friendly to him. And he answers, because he ' s -^f riendly 
to them. 
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Show 10 

Segment 1. Outerscope 

In this series the puppet children request the machines 
to give them directions back to earth. They find communica- 
tion difficult because the machines speak in coded phrases. 

S egment 2. People's Jobs 

This segment was about a Puerto Rican carpenter, Larry' 
Garcia. He talks about the pride that goes into his work and 
his love for woodworking in general and demonstrated in his 
display of hand-made toys. . 

Segment 3. Crafts 

This crafts project On this program is the art of 
paper folding. Origami. The paper bird speaks one word in 
Japanese at the end of this segment: "Sayonara. " 

Segment 4. Sign Language 

In this segment a Native American girl demonstrates 
Indian sign language, using a short vignette to demonstrate. 

Segment 5. Real People 

In this segment Alex, a Chinese youngster, and Carlos, 
a Mexican American youngster, participate in a lion dance. 
As a result Carlos gains acceptance by the Chinese boys. 
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Segment 6. Recipe ^ 

In this segiTient the children were instructed on how 
to make coconut candy. 

Segment 7. Luther 

Thfe little episode in this segment stresses one should 
not expect to be spoken to if one does not speak to others. 



S egment 1 . Outer scope 

This episode of Outerscope displays dissatisfaction 
by the puppet children of the "treat-treats" always laughing 
at the "yun-yuns." As a cure for this the puppet children 



Segment 2. Jobs (What do you want to be? ) 

A Puerto Rican ballet dancer discusses and demonstrates 
her talent as a dancer. She discusses some of her back- 
ground and her childhood aspirations which led to her present 
position in life. 

Segment 3. Holiday (Japanese Festival) 
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suggest turning things aroundV 



This holiday segment depicts a Japanese Festival 



commemorating the dead in Japanese families. 
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Segment 4. Where I Live 

In ^this segment Keiko, a Japanese -American girl, 
discusses her love of Japanese dancing, her heritage 
and life in San Francisco. 

Segment 5. Real People (Joey ) 

"This is the beginning of a six episode series. This 
program's episode is about a Puerto Rican family's move to 
a new building. ^ 

Segment 6. Children's Questions 

The question answered in this program was, how do 
people get to be different shades of brown? 

This was an instructive piece which explained how 
it is possible to have color characteristics like one's 
mother, father, grandparents, or combinations o/E all these 
family members. 

Segment 7. Recipe 

In this recipe the children made sweet potato 

pudding (Southern style) . 

1 

Segment 8. Luther 

This segment finds Lilly wishing she were black so 
she could dance like Mary ^^rances. Luther reminds her that 
everyone is able to "move" before doing anything else. 
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Summary of Chapter and Overview 
o f Chapter to Follov/ 

This chapter presented a history of the formative 
research; a discussion of the need- for , the Vegetable Soup 
series; a discussion of the questions posed to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the series; a description of the 
programs and their major segments; and a description of 
three typical complete shows as illustrative of the entire . 
series. Chapter II will present a thorough review of the 
literature which supports the need for the series. 
Chapter III will describe the research design,, instruments 
which were developed, and testing procedures. Chapter IV 
will report the findings based on statistical, analysis and 
interpretation of the data, and specific comments of the 
children to the shows they viewed. Chapter V will conclude 
the research with a final discussion of the findings; general 
response and comments of the researchers to the major seg- 
ments of the series, and recommendations for future pro- 
duction of similar television series for children. 

■ I . 
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CHAPTER II ^ 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



The present study assesses the effectiveness of a 
^children's television series in obtaining its specified 
, objectives. In general terms, these objectives, have as 
their overall goal helping children gain a greater aware- ^ ' 
\ess and appreciation of the cultural richness derived by 
Aifverican society from the contributions of th0 many ethnic . 
and racial groups that are its members. Further, the series 
is designed to help "break down" the common stereotypes and 
prejudices revolving around race, ethnicity, pex, and age 
that infect - the attitudinal patterns of our sli^ciety and, in 
the normal course of the socialization process, tend to be 
inculcated in the young. This review is designed to estab- 
lish. a framework and perspective for the tasks to be achxeved 
in this study. 

The review is divided into four sections or task areas. 
The choice of the first three was influenced by the structure 
used by Proshansky (1966, pp. 311-371) in his review of inter- 
group attitude development. The four sections review: 

1. Studies examining the developmental processes 
involved in the child's acquisi-^- ion of attitudes toward mem- 
bers of other ethnic groups, races, and sexes. 
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2. Studies of determinants of intergroup attitudes, 
including some of the major theories of prejudice. 

3. Studies of attitude^ change as reflected by the 
influence of theoretical orientations to prejudice. 

4. Problems of instrument design for the measurement 
of intergroup attitudes and attitude change. ^ 

It is important to note that the review efforts pre- 
sented are by no means exhaustive- since such a presentation 
would move beyond the scope of this study. The literature 
noting systematic research into the development of inter- 
group prejudice apparently begins in the 1930s. It should 
be recognized that while the accumulated research literature 
is extensive in volume it tends to be narrow in breadth. 
The populations studies were preponderantly American-born 
groups and^heavily emphasized black and white children's 
intergroup relationships. The development of sex prejudices, 
treating females as a minority group, has only recently begun 
to receive 'systematic attention from researchers on intergroup 
attitudes.. It is generally assumed, in spite of this restricted 
focus, that the causes and underlying processes in the develop- 
ment of minority group prejudice are broadly generalizable to 
a wide variety of attitudes and to cultural settings. 
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The* studies reviewed are selected as representative 
of the genre in the four task areas specified above and are 
considered the most suitable for representing the infor- 
mation available about the development of intergroup at- 
tiduGs among the young. 

Deve lopmental Processes 

\ 

\ 

An intergroup attitude is a c luster of tendencies to 
respond to other groups inan evaluative fashion from one's 
own and other's perceived group membership. The content of 
such attitude is represented by what the person feels, be- 
lieves, and is ready to do about members of other groups. 
Goodman (1954) has suggested that racial attitu'des in chil- 
dren develop over three overlapping stages: ethnic aware- 
ness, ethnic orientation, and ethnic attitudes. It is 
likely that the development of attitudes toward sex and age 
' stereotypes fol"i ws the same patterns. 

Ethnic Awareness 

Ethnic awareness appears to begin to form at about 
three to four years of age. It is at this age that the child 
has begun to form a more clearly differentiated sense of 
self- A part of this growing differentiation is that of be- 
y inning to take cognizance of one's ow{i ethnic identity as 
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coniparod to the ethnic identities of others. This differen- 
tiation applids to sex and age roles as well, as has been 
proposed by Parsons and Bales (1955). 

In a study of 57 black and 45 white nursery school 
children between the ages of three and five and one-half, 
Goodman (1952) employed observational techniques and play- 
interviews to discover that 85 percent of the children in 
both races had awareness of racial characteristics. Racial 
awareness increased with age for both groups. 

In a study of perception of racial cues by school 
children, Katz (1974) found that preschool children had al- 
ready undergone considerable socialization with regard to 
dealing with racial stimuli relating to intergroup attitudes 
and their expression. The researcher further noted that dif- 
ferential perceptions of same-and -other-race stimuli appear 
to be fairly well established by age four and may form the 
basis for subsequent attitude development. The hypothesis 
was stated and supported that children would have more dif- 
ficulty learning to differentiate faces of another race than 
their own. This result was confirmed with both black and 
white children. 

Consistent with these findings were those of Clark and 
Clark (1947) who, in a study of 253 black children ages three 
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to seven and attending either segregated or interracial 
schools, showed that racial awareness occurred early and 
incfeaised with age. The degree of racial awareness did not 
seem to be affected significantly by the type of school at- 
tended. Similar findings have been reported by Morland 
(1958), Stevenson and Stevenson (1960), and Vaughn (1964). 

Invest igg^tors have also found membership in an ethnic 
minority to bp a predisposing factor in the early develop- 
ment of ethpic awareness* This was shown by Hartley et al. 
(1945) in'' their study of children's racial, religious, and 
national group identifications, and by Radke et al. (1949) 
who found that Jewish children between the ages of five and 
nine were more aware and strongly identified with their 
group membership than Catholic or Protestant children. This 
last finding will be related to the results obtained with 
the sample of Chinese children included in the present study. 

Findings of other researchers tend to support the 
Hartley et al. (1948) and Radke et al. (1949) studies. In 
the Clark and Clark (1950) study it was found that Negro 
children have a well developed knowledge of the concept of 
racial difference between "white" and "colored." Their study 
examined emotional factors in racial identification and pre- 
ference in Negro children. Additional findings were that the 
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dynamics of self-identification in medium and dark-skinned 
children is somewhat different and more stable than in 
light-skinned children. 

Awarenesses of sex difference appear and become stabi- 
lized early in life, as has amply been documented- by Maccoby 
and Jacklin (1975) and much o£ the work in the collection 
edited by Friedman and Richart (1975). 

One conclusion that emerges from these studies is that 
racial and sex role awareness begins to appear at the age of 
three, elaborates rapidly in the ensuing years, and appears 
to be firmly established at the time children enter the 
elementary grades in school. 

Ethnic Orientation 

. It is upon the basis of this ethnic and sex role 

\ 

awarents^s, and the learned sensitivity to the cues whereby 
disc rimiri^t ion can be made, that incipient attitudes, as 
Goodman (1964) designates them, are formed. Not only has 
the child become ethnically aware but concomitantly he has 
been learning the language of differentiation, the words, 
concepts, and phrases used to describe members of his own 
or other groups on the basis of race, seX, age, or other 
attributes. As the child is learning these labels he is 
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also slowly being introduced to the evaluative orientations 
regarding these labels held by the members of the community 
with whom he is in the most intimate contact. 

This process is well illustrated by Maccoby and Jacklin 
(1975) in their attempt to account for the pervasive polari- 
zation of male and female, the great polarization of men and 
women as adults. Thei^ view favors the "cognitive" theory 
originally proposed by Kohlberg (1963, 1964) as a framework 
for interpreting the emergence of children's moral judgments. 
This view holds that the child forms a concept based' on what 
it, means to be a boy or girl, much in the fashion outlined 
in the present review. This concept is cartoonlike, over- 
simplified, exaggerated, and stereotyped. Maccoby and 
Jacklin cite a revealing vignette by describing a little girl 
who stoutly maintained that only boys could become doctors 
even though her own mother was a doctor. She failed to 
pcrceivp real-life variations. While the child will develop 
cognitively and become more realistic and sophisticated, the 
basic elements of sex role stereotyping have already been 
established by the time the child enters elementary school. 

Ethnic Attitude 

It is only when the child can truly grasp the category 
ical or class character of ethnic, sex role, or age labels 
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that the essential nature of an attitude is realized. In 
regard to ethnic preference and rejection, Clark (1955) 
notes that the child learns about the racial group to which 
he belongs only by being involved in a larger pattern of 
emotions, conflicts, and desires that are part of his grow- 
ing knowledge of what society thinks of his race. Both 
black and white children apparently learn this truth early 
and well. 

A variety of studies have indicated that more black 
children are attracted to white children than whites to 
blacks. Goodman (1952) reported that large proportions of 
her black, as well as her white, subjects in a nursery 
school preferred white dolls, white story book characters, 
and that these preferences applied to real people as well. 
Black children expressed positive friendliness for white 
children in significantly larger proportion than white chil- 
dren for black. Similar findings have been reported by 
Norland (1958, 1962) and Radke et at. (1949). There is a 
paucity of information in regard to cross-racial preferences 
for other ethnic or racial groups. An interesting area for 
research would be to conduct studies of Chicano, native 
American and Asian children similar to the ones that have 
explored preference patterns between black and white chil- 
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dren. 'The present study will provide some data in this area 
although it was not a* basic thrust of the research that was 
done . 

Determinants of Intergroup Attitudes 

'There are at least three broad assumptions upon which 
explanations of ethnic or racial prejudice can be based, and 
about which most researchers are agreed: (1) intergroup \ 
attitudes are learned; (2) they are multicausally deter- 
mined; and (3) they are functional or need-satisfying for 
the individual (Proshansky, 1966) . There is considerable 
agreement ainong theorists that ethnic and racial prejudice, 
and sex role stereotyping as well, are rooted primarily in 
the organization and practices of the society and not nearly 
as significantly in the problems or pathologies of individuals. 

That intergroup attitudes are normative , enduring, and 
arranged intp clear and uniform hierarchies of racial and 
ethnic group performances has been demonstrated by a variety 
of studies (Goodman, 1952; Norland 1958, 1962; and Steven- 
son Sc Stewart, 1958) . By the age of 11 ethnic group pre- 
ferences have become fairly well stabilized and follow es- 
sentially the same patterns as those found among adults. 

Zeligs (1947) conducted a study on factors? regarded by 
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children as the basis of their racial attitudes. Fifteen 
. \ sixth-grade children were interviewed with regard to atti- 

tudes about children of other races. The study was designed 
to find out whether attitude formation was based on personal 
relationships or racial differences. Where the children had 
had no direct personal contacts, judgments were based on 
such externals of racial differences as the quaintness or 
grotesqueness of the customs and costumes of the people. 
The results indicated that the attitudes of sixth-grade 
children regarding races appeared to be dependent almost 
exclusively upon personal relationships in their communi- 
ties and to be virtually untouched by racial differences. 

In the same year Zeligs (1947) reported on a study of 
children's intergroup concepts and stereotypes. Tests were 
\^ made of 12 year old children in a Cincinnati suburban school 

"\ in 1931 and again in 1944. The children were primarily from 

\ high-income Jewish homes and of high average mental ability. 

'\ A racial attitude test was given to each child who was asked 

if he were willing to have any of a set of relationships 
with children listed by nationality and race. These rela- 
tionships included cousin, chum, roommate/ playmate, neigh- 
bor, classmate, and schoolmate. Total "yes" answers con- 
stituted an index of friendliness toward a group. In a 
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second test,* td obtain children's concepts and stereotypes, 
children were asked to write a true but interesting sentence 
about ^ach of 39 r^c:es and nationalities. The ideas ex- 
pressed were tabulat^. An association test was presented 
that required the children to write the first word that came 
to their minds as each nationality or race was mentioned. 
Reactions were grouped unde^K^f avorable / 'unfavorable / 'neutral , 
and ^do-^not-know' headings; mo^t common and second most com-, 
mon concepts for each race and Rationality were noted. The 
results were then tabulated and ciianges in attitudes were 
noted. The findings indicated that the children's concept 
of races as expressed in sentences showed a high degree of 
similarity and suggested a marked tendency toward stereo- 
typic definitions. There were no unfavorable attitudes 
expressed toward American or Jewis''! children. There were 
about equal numbers of sentences which could be classified 
as ^favorable/ ^neutral/ or *unf avorable The results were 
consistent with other studies in that the children's 
responses closely mirrored those that could be expected 
from the adults with whom they associated. 

The results of all these studies point to increasing 
evaluative consistency with age in regard to intergroup 
attitudes. Prejudice increases with age, mirrors that of 
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the adult community, and is directed toward a number of 
minority groups. 

Attitude Change 

Intergroup attitudes are complex, learned early, and 
learned well. They are normative to the group or groups of 
one's origin and consequently receive continuous naturally 
recurring reinforcement through the interactions experienced 
in normal life in the society. Perhaps equally importantly 
the structures for these attitudes are laid down through the 
cognitive and affective definitions given the child long 
before he is capable of testing their validity through 
reasoning. To bring about attitude change, given the above 
context of attitude development, could conceivably require 
the same long-term socialization processes that led to the 
formation of one*s original attitudes. Most of the research 
on attitude change has dealt witih specific change- inducing 
procedures such as education, propaganda, and intergroup 
contact. 

An interesting theoretical approach to attitude change 
has been proposed by Rosenberg (1950). He proposed that an 
attitude c^n be held if there exists a consistency between 
the affective and cognitive components implicit to the att i- 
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tude. This consistency represents a stable psychological 
state in the individual. If either the cognitive or affec- 
tive components shift markedly, the resulting inconsistency 
produces a drive or tendency to change the other until con- 
sistency is restored. This theory is somewhat similar, in 
terms of its assumptions about motivation^ to the cognitive 
dissonance theory of Festinger (1957) and to the assimila- 
tion-disequilibration-accommodation model proposed by Piaget 
(1950) for his psychobiological theory of genetic epistemo- 
logy. Rosenberg has tested his theory in laboratory studies 

with adults only. 

It would ap^jear that the effectiveness of children's _ 
television shows that are designed to induce intergroup 
attitudinal change could profitably be looked at through ■ ^ 
Piaget 's theory. Piaget (1950) has proposed that a child 
evolves, as he matures and experiences the world, complexes 
of cognitive structures that represent his way of organizing 
his perceptions to the world. These structures are stable 
so long as the perceptual data received by him are congruent 
or consistent with the structures he has elaborated so far. 
Such cognitive structures are, in Piaget ' s terms, in a state 
of equilibrii-m or stable. Attitudes could be construed as 
one area of stable structures elaborated by the child. The 



stability of these structures is disturbed — in Piaget's 
terms, disequilibrated — when perceptual experiences that are 
discrepant or discordant with previous ones occur. The child 
then "is ir.otivated to restructure his way of c ganizing his / 
interpretations of events that have ^ taken place. This pro- 
cess is called accomtnodation and involves a modification of 
existing structures to fit the childs' perceptions of new 
experiences, and to reach a new sta-* e of equilibrium. \These 
processes may take place in a fairly short time/. but_ with 
complex structures re--equilibrat ion might take a period of 
months. Hence, in sugh complex domains as intergroup atti- 
tudes, instant ."training effects" or " learning" might not be 
noted immediately after the child has seen a series of tele- 
vision shows, even though the perceptual impact gf the video 
material might have been profound. 

A farther consideration to be extrapolated from Piaget 
(1955) and Kohlberg (1963, 1964) is that sophisticated rea- 
soning of the kind involved ih the rational testing of the 
validity \of intergroup attitudes is similar to that of 
moral judgment making. These judgments tend to require levels 
of logical or formal operational reasoning attained very^ 

i 

slowly by children, not usually appearing in full form until 
the age of 10 or 12. It may b^ for this reason that practi- 
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cally all of the research on attitude change has been done 
with high school and college level students and with adults 
as' may be noted, for example, from the excellent review by 
Proshansky (1966) . 

The current study was conducted, therefore, in the 
absenc^ of a background of previous research information 
on attitude change in young children. Data on the effective- 
ness of television as a medium for engendering attitude 
change are also limited. Practically no studies havQ. been - 
published and those that are available have little bearing 
on the points of interest here. 

Greenhill (1967) in his review of research in instruc- 
tional television and films observed that one of the objec- 
tives of teaching is to influence students' attitudes toward 
ideas or issues in desired ways. Generally they have .sllown 
that attitudes which can be modified by appropriate informa- 
tion are changed in a favorable direction by televised in- 
struction to about the same degree as they are changed by 
direct instruction . 

Changing some of the existing' negative attitudes about 
other ethnic groups Is a ma jor sbpi^tal need. To underscore 
Greenhill *s contention, youngsters in racially isolated 
envirpmnents may never be exposed to direct instruction which 



provides a positi^'^e point of view regarding other races 
or cultures. 

Instruments for the" Measurement 
of Attitude Change 

A careful research of the literature 4nd sources of 
published tests of interpersonal attitudes failed to iden- 
tify any previously developed instrumpnts that could be used 
directly or readily adapted for the measures needed for the 
evaluation of the Vegetab le Soup series. Very few adequate 
instruments exist that can be used in attitude research with 
children. Those that. do exist had to be excluded for rea- 
sons specified in Chapter III or because they^^^rpfpeared to be 
tapping attitudinal material not germane to the research 
measures needed . 

The work by Yarrow (1955) was a highly useful source 
of guidelines for the work to be done on instrument develop- 
ment. Some of these were as follows: 

1. It is important for the investigator of attitudes 
and values to realize that he may bring the child uncomfort- 
ably close to distressing areas of his life. 

2. Care must be taken to recognize that the child is 
limited in his ability to consent to being tested, even where 

the parent has given permission, and of being cooperative or 

\ 
\ 

J 

r ' " 
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not* It is important to recognize that there must be some 
degree of self-determination on the part of the child. 

3. The experimenters questions can have significant 
impact on 'the chivl^. Many times children feel they are 
boxed into situations, which make them somewhat uncomfor- 
table in terms of responding to stimuli. Yarrow (1966) 
described an attitudinal study where a kindergarten child 
was asked a question about black and white children playing 
together. The child became somewhat uncomfortable, drew a 
deep breath at the presentation of a^icture of white and 
Negro children together on a playground, and commented 
gravely. "This is getting serious." (p. 652) 

Most of the methods used in previous research for the 
study of young children's attitudes toward ethnic groups 
(Goodn;un, 1 952; Radke, et al., 1949; Clark & Clark, 1947; 
Zeligs, 1947; and Moreland, 1962) were not applicable in the 
present study in that tliey were too cumbersome and time con- 
suming to administer, were not germane to all six ethnic 
groups involvcKl in tlie study, or did not tap the dependent 
variables of experimental interest. Sociometric techniques 
have been shown to be extremely useful in attitude research 
and readily amenable to application in the study of the 
Veqo tab le Soup shows. These techniques have been reviewed 
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in detail by Lindzey and Borgatta (1954) . 

Henderson (1956) found that sociometric tests con- 
structed from individual photographs of children in' class- 
room groups were highly effective in the study of children's 
social preference patterns. In individually administered 
test sessions each child in a classroom group was asked to 
answer "yes" or "no" to the sociometric criterion of "would 
you l^ke to have this child as a friend?" The child made 
these judgments as he viewed pictures of each of his class- 
mates as they were exposed in flashcard fashion. It was 
found that these methods produced highly sensitive displays 
of classroom social structures in terms of sociometric sta- 
tus, friendship clusters, and sex preferences. The social 
choice patterns that emerged were highly stable, especially 
in the area of hierarchy in social status. The technique 
was easy to adininister, took very little time to complete, 
and was readily applicable to children of all ability levels 
from kindergarten to the eighth grade. 

A variation of this approach to attitude testing 
combined with the social distance techniques pioneered by 
Bogardus (1925) was' felt to be the most promising approach 
to be used for the basic attitude measures in this study. 
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Cone lusions 

Ethnic Awareness 

It seems reasonable to conclude from the above that 
by the time they enter the first or second grade in school 
children have: (l) become aware of the cues for racial, 
ethnic, and other group differences by which people can be 
categorized; (2) begun to show increasing tendencies to 
identify themselves in racial and ethnic terms; (3) begun 
to accept and reject individuals on racial and ethnic grounds 
and (4) begun to apply racial and ethnic definitions to them 
selves in ways affecting their sense of personal self-worth. 

Interaroup Attitudes 

By the age of 11 children *s ethnic group preferences 
have become stabilized and closely patterned after, those 
found among adults. Attitudes directed toward minority 
groups are negative . (Goodman, 1952 ; More land, 1958 , 1962 ; 
and Stevenson and Stewart, 1958) . 

Attitude Change 

It may be said that racial and sex role attitudes are 
internalized by the child as a part of his developmental pro- 
cesses. His awareness of the criteria of racial and sex role 

58 
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dif forcntiation, and the values placed on these criteria, 
are shaped before he is intellectually able to test their 
validity by reason. Theoretically intergroup attitudes can 
be changed through introducing new information that is dis- 
crepant to the basic assumptions underlying any given atti- 
tude or by disrupting the consistency betweeii the affective 
and cognitive aspects of ^ attitude. Piaget's theory might 
be a useful framework through which this process might be 
viewed. 

It would seem reasonable to propose that television 
can be a significant tool in engendering intergroup attitude 
change because of its nearly universal accessibility to chil- 
dren. Its very accessibility suggests television's great po- 
tential for reaching children and exposing them to facts and 
thoughts, and in this way engendering feelings in them about 
other races and cultures. It should be able to do this in 
areas where children would be unlikely ever" to receive this 
kind of positive exposure through direct teaching. 

Instruments for the Measurement of Attitude Change 

Very little is available in the form of ready-made 
instruments for the measurement of change of interracial 
ethnic attitudes. This lack of instrumentality is com- 



plicated further by the fact that the testing to be used 
must be applicable to six racial/ethnic groups that are 
culturally very different from one another. A variant of 
the sociometric method appeared to be the most effective 
approach for obtaining the key attitude measures for 
this study. 
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CHAPTER III ■ 

THE RESEARCH DESIGN AND INSTRUMENTATION 



The Research Design 

The basic research design adopted for this evaluation 
was the "Posttest Only Control Group" design wherein children 
were randomly assigned to experimental and -bpntrol groups, as 
shown in Table 1, by age, sex, and race. While it was recog- 
nized that the pretest is a concept deeply ingrained in the 
thinking of research workers in education and psychology, it 
is not essential to true experimental designs. As noted in 
Campbell and Stanley (1963): 

For psychological reasons it is difficult to give up 
"knowing for sure" that experimental and control groups 
were "eq:ual" before the differential experimental 
treatment. Nonetheless, the most adequate all purpose 
assurance pf lack pf initial biases between groups is 
randomizatiqn: . . . Randomization can suffice without 
the pretest.'.'.. Furthermore, in educational research, 
p articularly in the primary grades , we must frequently 
experiment with.'... the initial introduction of en- 
tirely new subject matter, for which pretests in the 
ordinary sense are impossible. (pp. 25-26) 

Further^ arguments against any variant of the Pretest-Post- 
test Control Group Design were the difficulties encountered 
in repeated testing of young children and the risks of pre- 
te-st effects confounding the final results, of J:-h€^ posttest 
performance. , 
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It may be noted from Table 1 that the research design 

called for balanced randomly assigned control and experimental 

groups, subdivided by age, sex, and race, and with each cell 

containing ten children. To insure equal distribution of 

ages each cell Contained equal numbers of children of the 

age levels represented. Hence, each cell in the 5-8 year 

old group contained five six year olds and five seven year 

olds, and each 8-10 year old group contained five eight year 

olds and five nine year olds. 
f 

The Research Sample 

The black, white, Asian, and Puerto Rican samples were 
drawn from four public schools in the New York City metro- 
politan area. The Chicano sample was drawn, in the 
fashion described above, from a public -chool in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. A sixth sample, composed of Native American 
children, was studied in the Gallup Indian Oommunity Center^ 
in Gallup, New Mexico. This sample did not meet the param- 
eters specified above. The children available were younger 
than those studied in the other racial/ethnic groups and the 
numbers available provided a sample size of only 20. The 
Native American children's data were therefore not included 
in all of the major statistical analyses performed for the 
study. 
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The statistical treatments applied to the data organ- 
ized around this design will be described in Chapter IV. 

The Instruments 

Of the many tasks to be confronted in the conduct of 
this study, one of the most exacting was that of construct- 
ing effective instruments. This was not unexpected. Re- 
searchers have long experienced difficulties in constructing 
effective instruments with sufficient sensitivity to tap the 
kinds of dependent variables or program effects posed for 
the Vegetable Soup series in the objectives. Several issues 
or limiting factors had to be considered in the process of 
instrument design: 

1. As previously noted in the review of research lit- 
erature concerned with the affective domain, attitude changes 
are notoriously elusive targets of measurement. This diffi- 
culty was compounded by the fact that the children in the 
target population are relatively young. Children ' s responses 
to instruments tapping their values and attitudes during the 
periods of early childhood and middle childhood tend to be 
restricted. Attitude changes could be occurring quite inde- 
pendently of the children's experience with the television 
programs. Hopefully, instruments could be designed that were 

64 
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sensitive enough to detect subtle changes attributcible to 
program effect th^t had to occur over a relatively short 
period of time. 

2. The instruments had to be practical in terms of 
the time they would take to administer and the degree to 
which they would tax the capabilities of the children. They 
would have to fall within the normal attention span of the 
children to be tested. The test items would also have to 
tap content familiar enough and of appropriate difficulty 
level to be both challenging and nonf rust rat ing to the chil- 
dren. The total research prograin involving the removal of 
children from their classrooms for viewing the television 
shows over a period of several weeks, and later for post- 
testing, constituted a serious invasion of classroom time 
and an imposition on what the regular classroom teachers were 
trying to accomplish. Hence, the test had to be short, at- 
tractive, and intrinsically motivating enough to be admin- 
istered in one session. 

3. The content of the test items had to be acceptable 
to the school and parent communities where the study was done 
Attitude testing is an area in which personal sensitivities 
are easily provoked. This is particularly so where the test 
content has to do with attitudes in reference to self, race 
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and ethnicity, sex and age roles, and other issues tinged 
with prejudice in American society. Parents and teachers, 
often v;ith real justification, are critically sensitive to 
testing in schools, generally, and to the testing of per- 
sonal-social factors in particular. Test items could not 
be used that would have any likelihood of evoking parental 
objections. Further, direct questioning of children in re- 
gard to such issues as their feelings about themselves, about 
their own race, or about other races could not be used. In 
no case could any test item imply, invoke, or teach any given 
racial attitude or self-precept for the sake of measuring it. 

4. The children to be tested were to be drawn from 
widely differing backgrounds of experience ranging from the 
Navajo child from semirural northwestern New Mexico, the 
child in suburban Long Island, New York, to the Chinese child 
who might recently have moved to Manhattan's Chinatown from 
Hong Kong or Taiwan . Test items representing content with 
reasonable degrees of commonality of experiences and re le- 
vance to all of the children in the study would be needed. 
A particularly difficult aspect of this requirement was the 
issue of cultural re le vance . It is common in the dominant 
American culture to assume that people choose others as 
friends. This concept is practically meaningless to the 
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Navajo since his culture does not place the child in the po- 
sition of having to choose friends . 

5. Significant numbers of the children included in 
the experimental and control groups had sufficiently limited 
capacities in reading, writing, and speaking the English 
language so that the use of paper-pencil testing in group 
settings would have produced data of questionable value. The 
instruments to be designed had to be individually adminis- 
tered, had to hold the requirement for verbal responses to a 
minimum, and had to be so structured that the test adminis- 
trator would be able to ask for clarification or elaboration 
where the child's responses were unclear. It was also de- 
cided that where possible each testing team should include 
adults who could speak Spanish, Chinese, or Navajo to help 
those children with limited understanding of English. 

Given the above -restrictions some significant con- 
straints were placed upon the types of instruments that 
could -be developed, the conditions to be set for their use, 
and how much test iilg could actually be accomplished. 

The tests were designed to be individually adminis- 
tered and short enough to have an administration time of not 
more than 20 minutes. One consequence of this practical li- 
mit was the ruling out of any possibility of testing directly 
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\ ■ , ■ 

all eight of the objectives stated for the Vegetab le Soup 

series. The tests were ^Iso designed in such a way that ^all 

data would be recorded by the examiner. 

The final version of the instruinent package was broken 

down into four parts. These parts are described below and 

coincide with the four research questions which are answered 

in the section, entitled "Results and Conclusions." 



1 



T est I — ^Awareness and Positive Identification with Group . 

Did the child who saw the_„ prog rams show evidence 
of fostering more positivfej identification and 
awareness of his own ethnic group? 

The test for this question was designed to determine 
whether or not the child was aware of his ethnic identity 

and whether there were positive feelings towards his own 

i 

ethnic group. Twenty-four photographs depicting four chil- 
dren for each of the six racial-ethnic groups included in 
the study were used. Each cluster of four photographs de- 
p"icted two girls and two boys. These were individual pic- 
tures of a younger (approximately 6-7 years) and an older 
(appi^oximately 8-9 years) boy and girl. The photographs 
were of school children not known to any of the subjects 
in the study. 

The 24 photographs were displayed in a random order 
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on a large table and the child was given the following 

I 

instructions: 

"Here are some pictures of some '^children (point to 

\ 

them). Show me the one that looks the host like you." 

After the child's choice, or chojj.ces, the examiner 
was instructedl to ask: "Can you tell me why you chose this 
one?" and to record the childc^s 'answer. 

This picture was set aside and, pointing to the re- 
maining photographs the examiner was to ask: "Now show me 
the pictures of the children who could be in yo^^ family 
or could be your sisters or your brothers." 

The child was then asked: "Can you tell me why this 
child (these children) could be a member of your family?" 

In the third and final part of the identification test 
the child was shown 12 photographs of adults depicting one: 
woman and one man from each of the six ethnic groups included 
in the study. None was known to the subjects. 

These photographs were placed in a random order in 
front of the child. Pointing to the pictures the examiner- 
said*: "Here are some pictures of grown-up people. Show me 
the pictiure, or pictures,' of those .people who could be mem- 
bers of your family." 

The child was then asked: "Tell me why this person 
(these people) 'could bo a member (members) of your famiiy." 
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\ All picture selections were recorded using a numbered 

code for each of the pictures and the child's verbal responses 
were noted in protocol f.orm- (See Data Sheet, in "Apendix.") 

For scoring purposes, all answers and protocols were 
examined by one of the investigators. Taking the responses 
to all three of the subtests as a whole each child wais scored 
either "yes" (having ethnic identity), or "no" (not having 
ethnic identity) . 

The statistical analyses of these data were intended 
to detennine whether there were differences between the ex- 
perimental and con^trol groups in the degree of ethnic iden- 
tity arid whether there were interaction effects between 
ethnic identity and the socioinetric choices to be described 
next . 

Te st II — New Child in School 

Did the child who saw the programs develop greater 
feelings of acceptance for others new to his group? 

Th.is test, divided into Parts A and B, consisted of 

two 8 1/2-by-ll inch black and white photographs depicting 

a cluster of children sitting around tables in a classroom 

setting. Each photograph shows a boy or girl standing at 

the door and looking into the room. Parts A ^nd B differed 

in that in one form the child at thg door was of the same 

7 0 
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rMc-i..ii *>t;inic qrcuip as the children in the classroom, and 
the child being tested. In the alternate form the child at 
the door '.vas c^f i difforont race or ethnic group. These forms 
were adniinistorod in sta.ggered sequence so that one form was 
administered at the beginning of the test battery and the al- 
ternate form was administered at the end. Thus the pictures 
with the alike racial (A) and nonalike racial children (B) , 
were used f-irst and second respectively with every other 
child tested, ruling out the "position effect" of order of 
item admin is trat ion , 

The procedure for administration involved the examiners 
placing the photograph in front of the child and saying: ; 

"Here is a child (pointing to the picture) who is 
com.ing to this school for the first time. The child is 
^^tandinq thore alone and frightened. The other children are 
inside. The new child does not know what to do. Tell me 
what Yi)U v>ould do if you wore one of the children in the 
group (points to the group) , " 

If th.r chi ld hesitated to respond, the examiner re- 
stated the query. Examiners with facility in Chinese and 
Spanish wore available to administer the tests in the 
child's mother tongue where necessary. 

The examiner was instructed to record the child's 
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st:^lte^u•nl .s in synoptic form, using quotations wjiere feasible, 

/ 

and to score the response on a seven-point Lilcert-type scale 
ranging from "hostile or rejecting" (scored 1) to "highly 
helpful, sensitive to new children" (scored 7). 

All protocols were examined by one of the senior 
researchers and the scores on the rating scale were adjusted 
to obtain scoring uniformity on the basis of each examiner's 
written comments. 

The statistical analysis was designed to examine the 
differences in responses of each child to the "like^^^nd 
"unlike" racial pictures, and to^jie-tefiriine differences in 
the responses of the experimental and control groups. 

Test III — Choice of Friend s 

Did the child who saw the programs feel more 
friendly towards others? 

The test for this question was designed to measure 
oDc iomc^t ric preferential patterns by the children in the six 
racial-ethnic groups included in the study, and by sexes, for 
children from the six groups represented by the 24 photographs 
described in Test I above. 

The 24 photographs were placed in a pile that had been 
randomly ordered by shuffling. The examiner, holding the 
pack of pictures, said to the child: "I am going to show you 
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the pictures of these children one by one. As you look at 
each picture, I want you Lo tell me if you would like to have 
this child as a friend. If you would, say 'yes'; if not, 
say 'no. ' " 

The examiner then placed each picture in a "yes" or 
"no" pile according to the child's responses. He then picked 
up the pictures in the "yes" pile and said: "Here are the 
children you would like to have as friends. Now, I would 
like to have you look at them again and tell me which ones 
you would especially like to have as a friend. As I show 
you these pictures one by one, I want you to tell me which 
ones you would especially like to have as a friend. For 
those children you would especially like to have as friends 
say 'yes'; for the others say 'no,'" 

The examiner then proceeded as in the first step. 
In the final step of this procedure the examiner 
picked up the original "no" pile, and said: "here are the 
children you did not choose to have as friends. But now I 
want you to imagine that these are the only children around 
to choose as friends. The others might have moved away. Tell 
me which children you would choose as friends if they were the 
only ones around. As T show you these pictures, for the ones 
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you would choose as friends, say 'yes,' for the^^others, 
say 'no. "' \ 

The examiner then proceeded as in the previous step. 

The pictures, thus ordered into a four-fold hierarchy 
of preferences, were recorded on data sheets utilizing the 
number codes established for each picture* Potentially, 
then, with complete data the research design could generate 
a 400 by 24 sociomatrix that could be analyzed for prefer- 
ence patterns for experimental and control groups by sex, 
race, and age of choosers and pictures chosen. 

Test IV—Occupations 

Did the child who saw the programs have less of 
a tendency to stereotype what people could cjo 
occupational ly on the basis of sex and race? 

The occupations test was designed to obtain judgments 
of the kinds of occupations that people of different racial 
or ethnic group membership might enter. Sketches portraying 
occupations or occupational settings were created by artists 
These artists' renderings were line drawings depicting the 
following occupations: nursing, supermarket worker, teacher 
judge, workman/woman, farm worker, doctor, office worker, 
bus driver, cleaning person, and cowboy/cowgir 1 . The draw- 
ings depicting these occupations were placed on a large 
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table in front of the child. The examiner pointed to each of 
the pictures explaining that these were pictures of things to 
work with or places to work and naming the occupations that 
were represented. 

The child then was given the 24 photographs of children 
used in Tests I and III and was told: "When these children 
become grownups they are all going to do some kind of work. 
I want you to imagine that these children (pointing to the 
photographs) are going to do work such as we see in these 
drawings (pointing to the occupation pictures) when they 
grow up. look at the picture of each child and place each 
picture on the kind of job he might do when he grows up." 

The examiner at this point made clear to the child 
that (1) all photographs had to be used, (2) more than on^ 
photograph could be put on any job, and (3) that not all 
occupations had to be utilized. 

The responses were then recorded by placing the code 
numbers of the photographs in spaces for the 11 occupation 
categories on the data sheet. 

The final step of testing was to administer the second 
half of Tost II (the test for acceptance or rejection.) 

Following some preliminary field testing the decision 
was made to test only the eight through ten year old children 
v,ith the whole tost battery and to eliminate the occupations 
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test with the six and seven year old children. We felt that 
the younger subjects were not sufficiently career oriented 
to be able to pair jobs and ethnic group members. The re- 
sulting testing time per child was about 15 minutes for the 
younger children and 20 minutes for the older. 

On the matter of reliability and validity the in- 
. vestigators are aware of the importance of instrurrient re- 

liability and validity and inter-examiner reliability. They 
are also aware that all kinds of effort is involved in this 
aspect of instrument design. However, the coordination of 
viewing time and end-of-school-year schedules presented 
some real problems to the researchers. A decision had to be 
made whether to show (16) programs without the reliability 
and validity tests oi: to forego the tests to take advantage 
of available viewing time. The tests (interview-question- 
naire) were administered without testing reliability and 
validity. 

Inter-examiner reliability was a serious problem only 
with the scoring of Test I and II, where the scoring depended 
on examiners' judgment. The solution adopted for this pro- 
blem was to have all responses for all experimental and con- 
trol group children examined and, where necessary, rescored 
by one major investigator, following rules agreed upon by 
the senior investigators involved. 
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CHAPTER IV 
.vESULTS, ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 

This chapter presents two kinds of data for examina- 
tion; statistical data which are based upon the results of 
the testing procedure followed by anecdotal data which are 
comprised of children's verbal responses and comments 
to the specific shows they viewed. Experimenters' commentary 
is also included in this anecdotal material. 

Statistical Analysis and Interpretation 

The analysis of the data was organized around the four 
research questions stated in Chapter I... Each of these ques- 
tions was taken in turn, the data germane to each question 
is described, the analysis presented, and the results of 
these analyses are interpreted. 

The analyses of the data were performed on the 
CDC 6600 Computer using programs from the Statistical Pack- • 
ages for the Social Sciences (SPSS) for chi square, analysis 
of variance, and repeated measures* analysis of variance. 

The analysis performed for each question follows. 
The findings will be summarized and discussed at the 
conclusion of Chapter V. 
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The Statistical Analysis 

Question 1. Did the children in the experimental 
group show evidence of fostering more positive identifi- 
cation and awareness of their ethnicity than the control 
group? 

It may be recalled that the children's responses to 
Test I were scored 'yes,' if identified with their own race 
or ethnicity, and 'no' if not. The chi square test of the 
significance of differences between the total experimental 
and control groups is shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

Number of Children Who Were Identified and 
Not Identified with Their Racial and 
Ethnic Identity 









Identified 


Not Identified 


Total 


Exper imenta 1 






153 


47 


200 




Row 


Pet 


76.5 


23.5 






Col 


Pet 


52.2 


43 . 9 




Cont ro 1 






140 


60 


200 




Row 


Pet 


70.0 


30.0 






Col 


Pet 


47 .8 


56. 1 




Total 






293 
73.2 


107 
26.7 


4u0 
100.0 
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Note. Corrected chi square = 1.83726 with one 
degree . 

Significance - .1753. 
From Table 2 it may be noted that the patterns of 
racial/ethnic identification fell in the expected direc- 
tion. More experimental children (153) than control chil- 
dren (140) were scored as racially identified but this dif-- 
ference obtained a significance level of only .1753, a value 
that does not reach the .05 level of confidence minimum set 
for this study. 

It is of interest to note that of the 400 children 
whose scores were analyzed, 73.2% were identified with 
their race or ethnicity while 26.7% were not. 

The conclusion to be drawn ftom this analysis is one 
of support for previous studies. Race awareness begins at 
an early age and increases thereafter (Clark, 1947, Goodman, 
1952) . 

A variety of other analyses were performed with the 
racial identity data. Since the results are not directly 
related to this study they will not be presented in tabular 
form. It was of interest to note that there was no differ- 
ence in racial identification between sexes. The distri- 
butions were virtually the same. But there was a difference 
by age groups. Consistent with the findings of previous 
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research, more older children (ages 8-9) than younger chil- 
dren (ages 5-7) were scored as racially identified. The ' 
percentages were 79.0 and 67.5 respectively, a difference 
large enough to be significant at the .01 level. 

When ethnic identity was analyzed by racial/ethnic 
groups, the percentages of children scored as hairing identi- 
fication were as follows: white, 83.7%; black, 75.3%; 
Puerto Rican, 55.0%; Asian, 55.2%; and Chicano, 85.0%. 

r 

The significance of differences in the frequency distribu- 
tions reflecting these percentages was significant at be- 
yond the .0001 level. It is of interest to note that the 
Puerto Rican children had the lowest rate of racial/ethnic * 
identification. It would probably be erroneous to evaluate 
this finding as meaning that the Puerto Rican children did 
not have awareness of their ethnicity. Puerto Rican people 
represent, probably more than most other groups, the effects 
of interracial mixing. It is not uncommon to find Puerto 
Ricans that have the appearance of being exclusively of 
Caucasian stock, or, in contrast, having features and skin 
color similar to those of black African stock. Frequently 
the features of both extremes, and shades in between, can be 
found in members of one extended family. The finding of a 
low percentage of identification for the Puerto Rican chil- 
dren has a high probability of being an artifact, a function * 
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of the reality that Puerto Rican people are not readily 
identified in. terms of racial* characteristics . 

It would appear £r^m this analysis that the majority 
of the children in this study were aware of their ethnic iden 
tity. There was a slight but statistically significant 
difference in this awareness in favor of the 200 children in 
the experimental group. There were highly significant dif- 
ferences in the awareness of identity frequencies between 
races with Chicanp children having the highest percentage 
rated as identified and Puerto Ricans the low3st. This 
difference is likely to be k function of the racial/ethnic 
mix of some Puerto Ricans^, thus presenting a degree of si- 
milarity with oth^r ethiiic groups. There were no signifi- 
cant differences by etdnic groups between experimental and 
control groups in racial/ethnic identification. 

Question 2. Did the children in the experimental 
group have greatei feelings of acceptance for outsiders than 
the children in the control group? 

The data directed to this question were derived from 
Test II, parts A and B. Two pictures depicting a classroom 
scene with elementary school children at work in a group 
were shown each subject. Part A showed a child "new child 
in school" of the same race as the group depicted and the 
subject being tested, standing at the door in a hesitant 
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manner. JP'art B was the same in all respects except that the 
"new child in school" was of a race other than the subject 
and the classroom group. One part of the test was adminis- 
tered at 'the beginning of the testing session; the other 
part at the end. The subject was told that the person 
standing at the door was a new child in school and that he 
did not know what to do. The subject was asked to imagine 
himself to be a member of the class and to| state what he 
would do if he saw "that child standing there, new in 
school, and maybe afraid, and not knowing what to do."/ iTie 
child's response in each case was recorded anecdqtally and 
scored by the examiner on a seven poin^t LjJc^rt-type scale"; 
on criteria ranging from "rejecting^ (scored 1) to "highly'^ 
accepting and helpful" (scored 7). This scale 4i(iay be seen --^ 



in chi square Table 2. 



The affective variable of interest in t:his test was 



the child's empathy for the feelings and needi of the "out- 
sider" was of the same race as the subject ana group 
depicted, or of a different race. 

In the process of tabulating the responses to Test II, 
parts A and B, it became evident that there were practically 
no differ^ences in the responses for the two parts. The 
anecdotal material was very similar in both sets c^f responses 
In some cases the protocol material was slightly richer and 
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more olaloorate for the second test admin/istered , but this 
was true for either the "like racial" br "unlike racial" 
pictures,, depending upon which picture was administered 
las-t. The embellishment of the second responses, in the 
few cases in which it occurred, seems to have a function 
of training or position effect of . the first test on the 
second. 

The responses to parts A and.B were therefore col- 
lapsed by taking the category level of the two scores as one 
score or the higher of the two scores in the infrequent in- 
stances in which there was a (difference. The rationale for 
taking the higher score was that it was assumed to reflect 
best the empathic level of which the respondent was capable. 
It should be noted that Test II was the weakest of the four 
tests used in the instrument from the point of view of lan- 
guage limitations in.fluencing the child's potential quality 
of response. The child was required to express in his own 
language his feelings about what he felt he would do for 
the new child in school. This response would be seriously 
influenced by such factors as level of language proficiency, 
test anxiety, cultural orientation, and the subject's defi- 
nition of .what realistically could be a child's responsi- 
bility in a Situation that is ordinarily handled by an adult 
on the scene.* Even though these deficiencies wer§ recognized; 
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the test wa?3 included because of its close relationship to 
the objectives for Vegetable Soup and because it could serve 
the function of involving the child overtly and actively with 
the examiner and the testing situation. 

Table 3 presents a 2 x 7 c'ni square analysis of the 
frequency distributions of the experimental and control group 
responses to Test II. The^"e were virtually no differences in 
the distributions by scores by the experimental and control 
groups as is attested by the significance of difference level 
of .823. Inspection of these frequencies reveals them to be' 
unusually uniform. These distributions were further analyze! 
by applying five chi square analyses by race and e^^perimental 
'and control groups. In these analyses the white groups of 
experimental and control children were found to differ at 
the .01 level of significance, with the experimental group 
giving a higher level of acceptance responses. These 
analyses are too cumbersome to present in this text. 
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The analysis of variance of the means of the acceptance 
scores presented in Table 4 reveals the interactions of 
race with control and experimental group responses to 
Test II mbre- oTeai^ ly than the chi square analysis. 

TABLE 4 

Analysis of Variance of Feelings of Acceptance 
Scores by Experimental and Control 
Groups and by Race 



Source of Sums of Mean' Significance 

Variation Squares df Squares F of F 



M ain Effects 20. 58 5 5 4. 117 

Exp. -Control .250 1 .250 .329 .999 

Race 20-335 4 5.084 6.688 .001 

Two -Way 

I nteractions 10.475 1 2.619 3 .445 

Exp. /cont.-— Race 10.475 4 2.619 3.445 .009 

Residual / 2 96.450 3 90 .760 

Total 327.510 399 .821 
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Race emerges as the variable having the largest main 
effect variance. The effect is large enough to be signifi- 
cant at the .001 level. gxamination of the experimental 
and control group means presented by racial groups in 
Table 5 shows these results. 

TABLE 5 



Means of Feelings of Acceptance Scores of Experimental 
and Control Groups of White, Black, Puerto Rican, 
Asian, and Chicane Children 



Means 


White 


Black 


Puerto 
Rican 


Asian 


/ 

Chicano 


Expe r iment a 1 


5.87 




5.62 


5.25 


5.07 


5.62 


Control 


5.20 


5.62 


5.45 


5. 10 


5'. 82 



The display of these means in graphic form clearly 
depicts the pattern o^_tiias.©-result s . From Figure 1, p . 66, it may 
be noted that the white experimental group children were 
much higher in their feelings of acceptance than were the 
control group children. The black experimental and control 
group scores were identical, whereas the scores for the 
experimental group Puerto Rican, Asian and Chicane children 
were lower, though not significantly so, than for the control 
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White Black 



Puerto Asian Chicano 
Rican 



Expe r imenta 1 group 
Control group 



Note . Minimum possible score = 1; maximum = 7, 



Figure 1. Means of feelings of acceptance scores of 

experimental and control group white, black, 
Puerto Rican, Asian, and Chicano Children. 
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groups . Tho moans for both the experimental and control 
group Asian children are low, while they were high for the 
Chicanos. These are puzzling results. The following attempt 
to accoubt for them is admittedly conjectural. 

A basic readily observable difference to be noted on 
visiting the five schools from which the samples of children 
were dravm is that they function under very different 
philosophies. The school attended by the white children in 
the study is characterized by comparatively open and child- 
centered approaches to classroom organization and management. 
Individual initiative, assert iveness , and activity by the 
children tends to be encouraged. While there is little evi- 
dence of lack of discipline, the pervasive climate in the 
school is one of bustling activity in a milieu of freedom to 
move about, talk, and engage in. self-directed activities. 
The school mirrors accurately the concept of the nature jDf a 
good educational institution as perceived by a stable middle- 
class suburban community. 

The black, Puerto Rican and Asian samples were drawn 
from fairly traditional public schools in New York City. 
There are differences among these schools, but it would 
generally be agreed that they tend to be more structured, 
traditional, and teacher directed than the school attended 
hy the white children. It would be fair to say that these 
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schools cilso strive to provide the kind of education valued 
by the parents and their communities. The Chicano children 
attend a school in Santa Fe, New Mexico. The school plant 
is modern and is designed with large open spaces to encour- 
age the use of newer "open classroom" methods of instruction. 
The instructional program would appear to be transitional be- 
tween traditional and open approaches to teaching. 

It\ is possible that the patterns of feelings of ac- 
ceptance scores in Figure 1 present a realistic picture of 
the situation depicted in Test II, as seen by all five 
groups. The mean ^cores for the white experimental and con- 
trol group childrj^n are significantly different. Only the - 
Asian children's scores are lower than for the control group 
whites. Yet the white experimental group mean is the highest. 
This may be considered a measure of the effectiveness of Veqe-\ ^ 
table Soup in engendering feelings of empathy for the "out- 
T^ider." It is possible that the feeling may have been mani- 
fested clearly only by the group accustomed to having compara- 
tively more of a role in dealing independently with problems. 
In the school setting with white children it was more realistic 
to imagine that they could actually do something, to help the 
"new child in school." Children with more traditional school 
experience would, in a realistic appraisal of the situation, 
be more likely tO' see that the problem was one for the teacher 
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to li'indhv. One must remember, however , that all of the white 
children were a part of the same "open" setting. And if 
this was the major contributing factor, then the mean scores 
for the viewers (experimental group) and non-viewers (control 
group) would possibly have been closer. Vegetable Soup, it 
seems had quite an impact on the experimental group children. 
The low scores of the Asian and the high mean scores of the 
Chicano children appear to reflect general cultural differ- 
ences in basic inclusi^veness of others, that appears again 
in the analysis of friendship choice-making patterns to bp 
presented in reference to Test III. 

The low mean scores of the Asians in response to 
acceptance of outsiders, as well as the tendency to cluster 
together as evidenced in friendship choices (Test III) are 
quite possibly a result of an in-group value system. Among 
other factors to be considered in their responses are geo- 
graphic boundaries, political issues and attitudes of 
society toward Asians. 

The findings for question II are that when the experi- 
mental and control group children were compared as a whole, 
there were no differences in their responses to test items 
measuring the degree of their feelings of acceptance for 
others who are "outsiders" to their group. There are no dif- 
ferences in response whether the "outsiders" ar^ of the same 
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race as tlM* r< -lipondont or a different race. 

When the data were analyzed by race, the white experi- 
ni-..mtal children were found to measure significantly higher 
than the control group on the feelings of acceptance for out- 
siders. In three other /Puerto Rican, Asian and Chicano) racial 

' groups, the experimental group children had lower scores 

f 

than the controls, but this difference is slight and not 
statistically significant. A follow-up on this aspect of 
the study would appear appropriate. 

Question 3 . Did the children in the experimental group 
give a higher level of friendship choices (indicating higher 
foelin^^c- of friendship) than the control group? 

A major thrust for all of the shows in the Vegetab le 
Soup series is to teach positive acceptance of people who 
may be different from one's own group. It was expected that 
if children could be exposed in positive ways to people from 
other cultures or subcultures; if they would learn something 
about the differ^^nces and similarities of their language, 
traditions, and ways of living; then they would have a ten- 
dency to respond more positively to people from cultures other 
than their own. By inference, then, if the experimental group 
children responded with a higher level of friendship choices 
for the 24 pictures in Test III, they were reflecting greater 
positive acceptance of the individuals portrayed. 
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Uc-calUng the design of Test III, as described in 
Chapter III, each experimental and control group child 
made' see iome trie choices regarding 24 children portrayed 
by photographs. The choices were made on four levels of 
preference for these children as friends. This meant, there- 
fore , t^^at each child could elect to place the pictures in a 
pattern ranging from all 24 pictures in the lowest level of 
preference, labeled category (l) to all pictures in the 
highest level of preference, labeled category (4). A level 
of friendliness rating for any given child could be obtained 
by examining the relative numbers of pictures placed by each 
child in categories (l), (2), (3), or (4). This method could 
also be used to estimate the child's le.^el of friendliness 
toward races, sexes, or ages. 

To illustrate, the analysis could be performed as fol-. 
lows: There were four pictures of black children in the set 
of 24, two boys and two girls. Using the category numbers 
(1) to (4) as a scale of friendship level points if he 
placed all four pictures of black children in level one, and 
a maximum of sixteen friendship level points if he placed, 
them all in category four. The authors are fully aware about 
the assumptions being made regarding equal interval scaling 
in using this approach. An alternative approach utilizing 
the frequency distributions of choices at each level was 
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also used, but this had the limitation of producing cumber- 
some analyses . 

Table 6 presents the results of an analysis of variance 
treatment of the friendship leve 1 patterns derived from the 
cumulation of scores expressed in levels of choice weighted 
from one to four. 

From the analysis of variance table it may be observed 
that there was a significant difference between the experi- 
mental and control group children in the level of friendli- 
ness exhibited by their sociometric choices. The difference 
was in favor of the experimental group (experimental group 
mean = 9.97; control . group mean= 9.38). The F value ob- 
tained of 6.059 was large enough to be significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. There was a highly significant 
difference between races in the degree of friendliness 
expressed through their sociometric choices. The F value 
obtained was 39.455, a value large enougn to be significant 
at well ioeyond tne .01 level. As will be snown in tne 
analysis to be developed below, a major source of tne vari- 
ance among races was attributiable to very high friendship 
choices by the black children and very low ones by the Asians. 
There was no significant difference between sexes on levels 
of friendship choices given. It is important to recall that 
only five of the racial group? of children were included in 
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TABLE 6 

i 

Analysis of Variance of Means of Friendship Choices 
by Experimental and Control Groups, Race and Sex 



Within Subjects 
D = Friend 
D - A 
D - B 



D 
D 



C 

A - B 



D - A - C 
D - B - C 
D - A 



9854.00 
628. 12 
\ 7 3.60" 
\ 540, 18 
193. 90 
\ 73 .20 
1 3 3 . .22 
.30. 98 



B - C 



138.66 

8042. 10 



2000 
5- 

5 
20 

5 
20 

5 
20. 
20 
1900 



4.92 
125.62 
14.72 
•' 27.00 
38.78 
3.66 
6.64 
6.54 
6.93 
4.23 



I 



* Significant at .01 level 
** Significant atl .05 level 



V?^ T 1 "H 1 on 

V CX±. J-Cl L< -1- 1 


Sums of 
Squares 




Squares 




F 


Between Subjects 


1 19413.67 


399 


48 . 65 




.059** 


A = Exp. Cont. 


1 210.04 


-1 


210. 04 


6 


B = Race 


; 5470.70 


4 


1367.67 


39 


.455* 


C = Sex 


57.04 


1 


57.04 


1 


.646 


A ~ D 


\ 55.85 


4 


• 13.96 




.403 


A - C 


\ 25.62 


1 


25.6.2 




.739 


B - C 


' 105.47 


4 


26.36 




.761 


A - B - C 


\ 316.63 


4 


79. 15 


2 


.284 


SS /Groups 


■J3172.30 

\ 

1- 


380 


34.66 


111 


.000 



29.680* 
3.478* ' 
6.381* 
9. 162* 

.865 
1.570 
1.547 
1.638** 
111.000 





\ 








Total 


292^7.67 


2399 


12.19 


i 
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this analysis* The sixth group, the Native Americans, was 
not included since these children did not meet the sampling 
parameters set for the stiidy. The five groups, or 400 
children, included in the study did make sociometric choices 
of all six racial/ethnic groups represented .by the children's 

. . - -• u 

photographs'*'used in the, test instruments. 

<? 

V 

The following discussion is directed to the within 
subjects variance analysis presented in the bottom half of 
Table 6. The within-sub jects analysis represents the levels 
of choices received for the pictures of the six racial 
groups. In the between-sub j^ects analysis presented above 
the question^ asked was: Jfow friendly did the children in 
each of the five racial groups feel towards others? In the 
within-sub jects analysis the question asked was: How 

c 

friendly did the children studied feel toward the six ethnic 
groups represer^ted by the photographs? 

In the within-sub jects analysis the s^^^Tribol "D" in 
Table 6 represents accumulated scores by repeate/d measures 
of levels of choices received for each of the 24 children's 
pictures. It may be noted that the differences in means 
were highly significant for all friendship scores given in 
children's pictures. They were higher for the experimental 
groups; they differed sigjoif icant ly by race;, and they dif- 
fered by sex. The obtained values of £, which were 29.680, 
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3.478, 6.381. and 9.162, respectively, were large enough to 
,ba significant at beyond the .01 level, "gie ii^er^^on ef- 
fect between "D," experimental-control, race, and sex w&s 
significant at the . Q5 level df confidence. There .c learly 

are differences between the way the experimental^and, control 
./ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

group children responded to the "choice of friends," test. 



These 



differences can be' shown with greaterv^ecif icity 



throu^gh the analysis presented below. 

; From Table 7 it may be noted fefeat the average friend- 
ship choices given are higher in level for the experimental 
gro'ups in all five racial/ethnic groups. Thtese means are 
based On friendliness scores that can range from. 4 to 16 
as described above. It is readily seen thiat there are wide 
differences on ffiendliness scores between the black chil- 
dren (total mean 11.27) and the Asian children (total mean 
7.03). To display these j differbnces more distinctly the 
experimental and control '^group means ;for aJJL five groups 
are presented in a line- graph in Figure 2, p/ 77. 



TABLE 7 

Means of Friendship Choice Leyels Given by White 
Black, Puerto Rica^i, Asian and Chicano 
Children from Experimental ^nd 
Control Groups 



.Means 



White Black Puerto ' Asian 
' Ricah 



Chicano 



Experimental 9.55 
Control 8,64 
^E/C Total 9,14 



11,57 10,44 V 7,08 
10.97 9.66 '6.98 

11.27 - 10.05 7.03 



11.12 
10. U 
10.88 



Note . Minimum score = 4; maximum score = 16. 
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White 



Black 



Puerto 
Rican 



Asian 



Chicano 



Experimental group =^ - 
Control group = _l 




Figure 



Note. Miniinum score 4* maximum score = 16.' 

2. Means of friendship choice levels given by white, 
black/ Puerto Rican% Asian .and Chicano children 
from experimental and control groups. 

\ ■ 
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By examining the spread between the curves for the 



experimental and control groups it maybe noted that the 
\ - ' curve is higher for the experimental groups at all points 

in the graph. The greatest difference appears in the white 
groups, whereas ^there is practically no difference for the 
Asian group. The contrast between the levels of friendship 
scores between the black and Asian cKildren is the most dra~ 
matic of all. It is this difference that accounts for 
a large portion of the variance which appears in all ol' the 
.statistical analyses that were conducted. ... . 

The picture of the social preference, dynamics revealed' 
by the "choice of friends" test emerges even more clearly 
when the patterns of levels of friendship choices received 
I by the six ethnic . groups involved. in the study are examined. 

Table 8 presents^ the means qf friendship choices received 
from experimental and cpntr^^^ groups for white, black, 
Puerto Rican, Asian/ and Native American children as por- 
trayed by pictures. The means for all six of the ethnic 

J ■ 

groups are found to be higher for the experimental than con- 
trol groups. But for the black children the difference is 
almost imperceptible, since they are 8.93 and 8'.-90 respec- 
tively. The black group also received the lowest of the 
six sets of mean scores. This is dramatically shown in the 
line graph found in Figure 3. 
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I, ■ , TABLE 8 

Means of Friendship Choice Levels Received for White/ 
Black, Piaerto Rican, Asian, Chicano, and Native 
American Children's Pictures from 
Experimental and Control Groups 



Means 



Puerto- - Native 
White Black Rican Asian - Chicano American 



Experimental 10.26 8.93 9.38 10,19 ,.10.94 10.13 
Control 9.31 8.90 9.19 9.44 10.21 9.24 



E/C Total 5^78 8.91 ' 9.81 10.57 9.69 



Note. Minimum score = 4; maximum score 16. 

The-;nost compelling fact emerging from this analysis 
is that while the effects of viewing the/sixteen Vegetable Soup 
programs clearly are -to increase the levels of choices toward 
other children, they were most influential in raising the pre- 
ferential status of the white children,. Although Vegetable 
Soup was next, most influential in raising the pref ejrent ial 
status of the Chicano children, the above scores represent, 
gains for every group. In reference to the gains made with 
the Chicano group,, one needs to make clear that the four 
pictures o£ Chicano children used in Test III are the most 
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similar to the pictures of the four white children in terms 
of Caucasian characteristics. For 'the black childrpoi, who 
are the most readily identified by their racial -characteristics 
there was very little difference between the experimental and 
control groups. It ;COuld be concluded, then,, that the experi- 
ment worked — significantly so— but the 'mean test scores of to- 
tal groups did not, reveal expected results for blacks. A sig- 
nificani; proportion df* the » segments in the 16 shows seen' by 
the experimental groups, placed emphasis on intergroup aware- 
ness and acceptance between races. Sojne of these segments 
focused on black Americans. If the analysis cited above is a 
true measure of "attitudes towards blacks then perhaps a more 
'didactic approach is needed in stressing positive intergroup 
relations with black children. 

One. more, tab complete the pic- 

ture to be seen f rom ^|:he social acceptance" data derived from 
the sociom^tric tests used in. Test item III. Table 9 shows 
the friendship choices received by the six ethnic groups as 
given by the five ethnic groups choosing. These are the 
means for all 400 children (experimental and control) in the 
basic study. 

The most interesting column and row to be examined in 
this table is that for black children. From the row of choices 
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10.9 
10,8 
10.7 
10.6 
10.5 
10.4 
10.3 
10.2- 
10. 1 . 
10.0 
9.9 
9.8 
9.7 
9.6 
.9.5 
9.4 
9.3 
9.2 
"9. 1 
9.0 
8.9 
8.8 



/ 




White Black Puerto Asian Chicano Native 

Rican ' American 



Experimental Group =---------- 

Control Group = . 

Note. Minimum score = 4; maximum score = 16 



Figure 3. Tota^l Ethnic Group Meajis of Friendship choice levels 
received for white, black, Puerto Rican, Asian, 
Chicano, and Native American children's^ pictures 
from experimental ^nd control groups. 
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given by, the^black children it may be seen that they gave a 
li-igher level of friendship choices tp the Puerto Rican and. 
Chicano children than they did for black children. Further 
interpretation of the table-shows that blacks did not re- . 
ce^ive lowest friendship scores from each individual group, 
even though blacks^ scores were lowest when mean scores were 
taXen of all groups combined. For example, whites chose 
Puerto Rican and' Native American fewer times than choosing 
other- ethnic groups, Puerto Ricans chose blacks fewer times,- 
Chicanes chose Puerto Ricans fewer times anS Asians chose 
blacks fewer times. ' 

The data appear to reflect to sor^o degree the finding 
that has appeared in previous research. Black childr^en seek 
affiliation with the society and yet this desire is^'not re- 
ciprocated to. the same degree^ by individual groups . ^ 
(Goodman, 1952, More land, 1958 , 1962). -It is likely that 
these social preference dynamics are not going to be in- - 
f luenced to the desired degree by the viewing of sixteen 
ha If -hour television shows. One must remember however, that 
the experimental group (viewers) did have higher friendship^ 
scores than non-viewers, even for black children. / 

There, were no discernible differences by sex for 
-experimental groups for the friendship choices given. The 
experimental group means for friendship choices werje higher 



•.. • ■ ' " TABLE 9 

Individual Ethnic _Group Means of Friendship Choice "Levels 
: ■ Received for-White, Black, Puerto Rican, Asian, 
Ghicano, and Native American Children's 
Pictures from.. the Five Basic Racial, 

Groups of Children Studied ^ 



Giroups G.hosen 



Means 



Puerto Native 
White ^jBlack Rican Asian Ghicano , American 



■ i ' 

Choosers 


















1 








White 


9. 


25 


^ 8. 


73. 


8. 


47 


9. 


45 


i6. 

/ 


27 ■ 


8. 


70 


Black 


10. 


83 


11. 


35 


11 


,75 


10. 


83 


11. 


75 


11. 


11 f' 


Puerto Rican 


10 


.47 


8'. 


.55 


IQ 


.13 


9. 


.60 


11. 


13 , 


10 


.42 . 


Asian 


7 


.23 


5 


.52 


5 


.78 


8 


.00. 


8 


.35 


7 


.31 1 


Chicano 


11 


.-12 


10 


.41 


. 10 


.28 


11 


.20 


11 


.36 


10 


.90 



Note. Minimum score =4; maximum score = 16; n - 400 



whether they were made by girls or boys. The experimental 
_group means were 10.02 and 9.9 by girls and boys respec- . 
tively, 'while the control group means were 9.4 and 9.12. ' . 

''.In addition to the analyses presented above, separate 
Chi square tests of the experimental and- control group ... 
■ "children's responses to each of the 24 pictures used in Test 
' III were carried out. These analyses were performed on the 
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basis of frequency distributions derived from crossbreaks by 
race, sex, and age group Not all of these analyses can be 
presented; only a sarnpling -.of the kinds,- of results obtained 
will be reported in the section that follows. 

- - • TABLE XO 

Responses of Puerto Rican Children Indicating Feelings 

'I ■ , 

of Jlriendship -toward Youngest\ White Female (W-1) 





Ijowest 


Third 
Highest 


Second • 
Highest 


Highest. 


• Row 
Total 


Experimental 


9 . 


i 


8 


■ 16 ' 


40 


Total Pet. 


11.2 


8.8 


10.0 


20 .0 


50.0 


Control 


14 


14 


6 


6 


40 


Total Pet. 


17.5 


17.5 


7.5 ■ 


7.5 


50.0 


Column 


23 ! 


21 


14 


22 


80 


Total * 


28.7 


26.3 


17.5 


27 -.5, 


100 .0 



Raw chi square = 8.22146 3 degrees of f reedom. v.j ,^ 

Significance = .0411. 
. . .Table 10 examines responses of the Puerto Rican ethnic- 
group to the photographs of. the younger white female. Six- 
teen of^ the experimental children, or 20% of the total number ^ 
of experimentatl children, chose the youngest white female (W-1) 
as their best friend. Six children^ or 7.5% of the children 

in the control group, chose W-1 as their best friend. 

■* 
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TABLE 11 

■ Responses of Asian Children Indicating Feelings 
of Friendship Toward Young White Females (W-1) 





Lowest 


Highest 


Q on c\ 

Highest 


Highest 


Row 
Total 


Experimental 
Total Pet. 


27 

33.7 


: 7 
8.8 


3 

3.7 


3 

3,7 


40, 
50 


Control 
Totaa Pet., 


18 

22.5 


9 

11.2 


9 

11.2 


4 

5.0. 


40 

50.0 


Cpitimn , 
•fotal ■ ^ 


45 

56.3 


16 

20.0 


12 

15,. 0 


7 

8.8 


80 ' 
100.0 


Raw Chi 


Square = 


5. 19286 


3 degrees of 


freedom 



Signifieanee = .15^2. 

\ - ■. 
Table 11. Examines the differences between the experi-. 



mental and eontro^ gtoup" of Asian children as they respond to 
the youngest white female "(W-l) - ^ Although there werMO sig- 
nificant differences between the expelfimental and control 
group/the contrasts between highest qhoice and lowest choice 
wei-e quite extreme. In the experimeijital group three children 
chose W-l as their best friend. Twenty -seven of the. experi- 
mental group rated W-i as their lowest choice. In .the con- 
trol group four children rated W-l as their highest .choicfe 
and 18 children gave W-l\ the lowest rating in choices of friends 
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TABIoE 12 



Responses 6f White Chil&ren Indicating. Peelings 
Friendship toward Youngest White Male (W-2) 

Row 



50.0 

. 40 
_ 50 . 0- 

80 
100.0 





> 

Lowest 


^ THird 
Highest 


Seopnd 

Highest 


Highest 


I 

Experimental 
Total Pet. 


10 

12.5 


' 7 
8.8 


12' 
.15. 0 


11 
13.7 


Control 

TqtaY Pet. 

I 


17 

21.2 


12 

15.0 


8 

\ 10 ."0 


3 

3.7 


Co ljiOmn - 
Total • - 


27 
■ 33.7 


19 

23.8 ' 


20 
, 25.0 


14 

17.5 



, ^ Raw .chi\ square = 8.50203 3 degrees of freedom 

^ . ^ - ■ 

Siqnifieance = .0367. 

In table 12 we find that ^ere *4-S a .signif leant differ 
enee between the. experimental and eontrol gro-ups in their 
x> response to ehoiee of youngest white Male as friend (..Q367). 
In the experimental group, 11 of the 40 white children rated ^. 
the youngest white male in the. highest category, in contrast 
to tH^ee children in the control group. 

Ten ch:j.,ldren .in the experimental group^gave the younge 



white male , the lowest rating, while ly of the contr61, group 
children rated young white males in the lowest category. . 

In table 13, in the Asian experimental group, four 
children, or 5%, rated W-2, the youngest white, male, as best 
friend, while 20.children/ or 25%, chose W-2 the' least 
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rixunber of times. • ' ' ' ' ' y 

'- -'in ±l=Je -control group 5% or. 4 childrejk/gave W-2' a high 
rat ingf wh 3%, -o r 24 children, rated W-.2 the' Ipwest. ■ 





0 • 


tXble 13 








Response 


s" of Asian Children 

o 


Indicating 


Feelings of 




■ "• Friendship toward Younges 


t White Male '■ (W-2) 


_V — 


■ \ 


Lowest 


Thiird 
Highest o 


Second . 
■Highest 


Highest 


Row 

Total 


Experimental 
Tot^l Pet. 


20 

25.0 


6. 
^7 . 5 


- 10 
12.5 


* 

4 

5.0 


40 

50.0 


Control 
Total P^ct. 


24 

30.0 ' ' 


6 

7.5 


_ 6 ■ 


. •'■ "4 

5.0 ^ 


• "i40 
■50.0 


Column 

Total ' - \ 


>. 44 

55'. 0- 


. 12. . ' : 

- 15.0 


\ f .. ■ 

20.0 


/ 8 ■ '"^ 
,10.0 


80 
100.0 


^' ^ Raw chi 


square = 


1.3.63.64 


3. degrees of freedom 



Significance = .7141. » - . - 

* Table 14 examines the difference between the experimen- 
tal and control group of Asian children as they .responded £o 

■ - . ■ \ ■ ■* ;.. ^ • ■ ■ 

the oldest .vhite female.- 

In the\experimental ^group, 2 2, children, or 27.5%, gave 
the' oldest white-female the lowest rating. Twenty-five 



children, or 31.3%, ira^q^d Wr.3 
tively few children in both g 
female the highest rating. 



at the lowest level. ^ Rela- 
mps gave the oldest white 
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TABLE 14 



Ilespohses 6f Asian Chrldren Indicating Peelingc of 
Friendship toward OJde&t White Female (W-3) - 



Lowest 



•Third 
Highest 



Second^ 
Highest 



Highest 

\ 



Row 
Total 



Experimental 
Toval Pct.^ 

Control 
Total "Pciy^ 

Column- / 
Total /. 



22 /- 
27.5 



25 

31.3 

47 
58.7 



6 

7.5 
7 

8.8 

13 

1^.2 



5 

6.3 
4 

• .5.0 
11.2 . 



7 

8.8 

4 

5.0 

ir 

13 . 7 



40 * 
50.0 

40 

50.0 

80 
100.0 



Raw Chi square = 1.19771 3 degrees of freedom 

Signigicance =7=. 17536 
' In Table 15, one child or 1, 2% 'of the. Asian expe^:imental 
children J chose B«l, the youngest black, female as their bes|; 
friend. Forty percent of this groUp.gave B-1 the lowest rating, 

In ^the control group, 3 children, or 3, 7%, chose the 
black youngest girl (B-1) / as best ^friend, while 27, or 33.7%> 
rated B-1 in the lowest category. 



TABLE 15 



Responses of Asian Chi/ldren- Indicating Feelings of 
Friendship toward "youngest Black Female (B-l) 







TWird 


Second 






Row 


, Lowest - 


Highest 


Highest 


Highes 


t. 


Total 


Expe r imenta 1 


32 


4 


3 


1 




40^ 


--^tal Pet. 


40.0 


5.0. 


3.7 


1.2 




50.0 


Control 

Total Pet. N 


27 

33.7 


' 6 
7.5 


, 4 
5.0 


3 

3.7 




4C 
50.0 


Column 
Total * 


5^9 

73.7 


10 '■ • 

12.5 


7 -^^ 
8.8- 


4 

5.0 




80 
100 . 0 


Raw ch± 


square 


= 1.96659 


3 degrees, of 


freedom 



liO 
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TABLE 16 ,'■ 
Responses of the Puerto Rican Children Indicating 
\ -Feeling of Friendship toward Youngest 
' • . Black Female; (B-l) 





Lowest 


i nirQ 
Highest 


O f-^ 

Highest 


Highest 


p.ow 
Total 


Experimental . 
Total Pet. 


14 
Vi7.5 


13 

16.2. 


6 

7.5 


7 

8.8 


40 , 
50.0 


Control i 
Total P*ct. 


20 
25.0 


3 

3.7 


7 

8.8 


10 

12.5 


" 40 
50.0 


Column 
Total 


34 

42.5 


16 

20.0 


' ■ 13 
16.2 


17 

21.2 


80 

fop-.-o 



■ Raw Chi square = 7.915 3 degrees, of freedom 

Sigriif icanc^e = .0478. ■ ' 

- In Table. 16, we find that 8.8%, or 7 children of the 
experimental, group of Puerto Rican children, gave the, black 
female the highest rating.' Fourteen children .U'7 . 5%) gave" 
the youngest bla6k female (B-l) the lowest rating. 

The control group indicated that 12.5%, or 10 children, 
chose B-l as best friend and 25%,, or 20 children, rated B-l 
as lowest choice.' The differences between. the experimental- 
and control group was statistically significant (.0478). 
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TABLE. 17 

' Responses of Puerto Rican Children Indicating 
Feelings of Friendship toward Youngest 
Black Male (B-2) 





//' ^ 


■' Third 
Highsst 


Second. 
Hiijhest 


Highest 


Row 
Total 


Experimental 


23 


1 - 


6 




40 


Total Pet. 


28.8 


,1.2 


7.5 


12.5 




Control 


'- \ 1^ 


' 9 


10 " 


6 


40 


Total Pet. 


18.8 


11.2 


12,5 ■ 


V . 5 


50.0 


Column 


38 


10 


16 


16. 


\ 80 


Total 


• 47.5- 


12.5 


20.0 


20.0 


■ 100. 0 



Raw Chi square = lo. 08421 3 degrees of freedom 
i , ^ Significance = .0179 

Table 17 indicates -that there were significant differ- 
ences b^ween the^ experimental and control groups of Puerto 
Rican 'qhildren responding to the youngest black .male -; (B^2j , 
.0179. Ten, or 12.5% of the experimental group children," 
rated B-2, youngest black .male, the highest, while ,i23', or 



28.8%, rated B-2 the loyest.. Six, or 7-5% of the. cojfitrol 

..group children^ rated B-2 highest, while 15, or %8-/ 8%, gave 

; ' ■ , ' ,j ■ ^^^^ 

him the lowest rating. 
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TABLE 18 

Responses of Black Children Indicating Feelings of 



Friendship Toward Oldest Asian Girl (A-;3) 





Lowest 


Third 
Highest 


Second 
riignGs u 




Rov; 

X C Let X 


Experifttental 


3. 


5 


14 


18 


40 ' 


Total Pet . : 


3.7 


6.3 


17 ..5 


■ 22.5 


50.0 


Control ' 


15 


. 6 ■ ■ 


12 


' 7 


• 40 


Total Pet. 


18 . 8 




■ 15.0 


8'. 8 


50.0 


Column 


• 18 


11 


'26 





- 80 


Total 


22.5 


_ 13 . 7 


32.5 


31.3 


100.0 



Raw chi square =| 13.08476 3 decrees of freedom 



Significance = .|0O54. 

^Table 18 shows that 18, or 2.25%,. of the black experi- 
mental children selected th3 oldest Asian girl as their best 
friend, while 3, or 3.7%, rated Asians lowest. The differ- 
ence between the black experimental and control group was 
significant X.0054> in their response to the youngest Asian 
female • (A-l) , In the control', giroup 7,. or 8.8%, chose A-3 
as best friend and 14., or 18.8%, chose A-3 lea3t. 
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TABLE 19 

Respons'es of Puerto Rican Children Indicating 
Feelings of Friendship toward Oldest - 
Asian Male (A--4) 



Third . Second Row 
Lowest /fighest Highest Highest Total 



/ Experimental 
/ \ Total Pet. 

Control 
TotaX Pc'tT" 



\Co lumn 
Tptal 



10 


. 15 


3 


12 


40 


•12 . 5 


18 . 8 


3.7- 


15.0 


50.0 


19 


6 




V 

9 


40 


23.8 


7.5 


7'. 5 


11.2 


50.0 


29 


21 


9 


■ 21 


go 


36.2-, 


26.2 


11.2 


26,2 


100.0 



Raw. Chi square = 8.07882 3 degrees 'of freedom 
Signifiqance = .0444.. 

Table 19 reveals that in the experimental group, 12, 
or 15%, of. the Puerto Rican' youngsters chose A-4, oldest 
Asian male, as highest 'while 10, or 12.5%, ifated A-4 - least. ^ 

In the control group, 9, or 11. 2%, -gave A-4 the highest 
rating while 19, or 23.8%, chose A-4 in the lowest position 
of friendship. There were significant differences between 
the experimental and- control group. 
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TABLE 20 

Responses of White Children Indicat^ing Feelings 
of Friendship toward Youngest 



\ ■ 


Chicano Girl 


(.c-1) . 






\ T 

\ 


Lowest 


Third 
Highest 


Second 
Highest ; 


Highest 


Row 
Total 


Expe r imenta 1 
Total Pet L "f; 


9 

11.2 


■* 

4 

5 . 0 


■15 

18 . 8 ■ 


12 , 
. \ 15 . 0 


40 

50.0 


Control 
Total Pet. ' 


19 ■ 
23.8 


,4 . 
5.0 \ 


5 

6.3 


.12. 
•15\0 


40 

50.0 


Column 
Total 


28 

35.0 


8 

10.0- 


\ 20. 
^25,0 


24 . V 
30.0 N 


80 ■ 
100.0 



Raw chi square = 8.5743 3 degrees of freedopa 

V- ' ■ - ■ ■ . ■ \ .■ 

Significance = .0356. \ 

■ / ■ , ■ \ ■ 

Table 20 indicates there were ^signif icaxtt differences 

/ ' • 

between ;the experimental and control group, of white chil- 
*dren in their response to the youngest Chicano girl (^p-1) . 

In the experimental group, 12, or 15% of the children, 
gave C-1 the highest choice of friendship, while 9, or 



11. 2%, rated C~l lowest. In the control group 12, or 15%^ 
rated C-1 highest while. 19, oW 23"". 8%, rated C-1 lowest. 
There were significant differences between th0 experimental 
and control groups. ' ' 
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TABLE 21 



\- 



Responses of White Children Incjicating Feelings\of 

Friendship toward Youngest Native 

• . ■ 

American Ma^le (N-2) 





Lowest 


Third 
riignes L 


Second 
riignris u 


Row 

xlignGSL ICJUciX 


Experimental 
Total Pet. 


14 - 
17.5 


7 

8.8 


12 
,15.0 


7 40 ; 

8.8 50.0 


Control 
Total Pet. 


27 

3:3^7 


7.5 


3 

3 . 7 


4 40 
5.0 ' 50.0 


Column 
Total 


41 

51.3 


13 

16.2 . 


15 

18.8 


11 80 
13.7 100.0 


' F-aw chi 


square 


= 10.41706 


3 degrees 


of freedom 


Significance = 


.0153. 




•c 


In Table 


2 1 it 


is seen that 


the: responses of the experi- 



mental group of white children was significantly different 
from the control group (.0:|.53)^ Seven, or 8.8^ of the 
experimental .group ^ rated N-2 , the youngest Native American 
male, at the highest level in choice, of^ friends. In the 
control group/ .4, or 5% of the white population, rated N-2 
in highest position while 27, or- 33.7%, gave N-2 the lowest 

v.- ■ , , . ■■ . , - . 

rating. ' ' \ 

In viewing the tables in general one^readily sees that 
there are some^>xeai differences in r^^aw scor^es. The summa- 
tive research tests for the effect the show had on the ^ 
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experimental group as compared with the control group. If. 
the shows were effective in any way, the following would be 

,. . ■ n" , . ■ - 

somewhat obvious : 

1. Raw scores o'f experimental group children tested 
would be somewhat evei>ly distributed. C 

2. Experimental group would rate higher on choice of 

friends than contrdl group, particularly in choice of best 

/ . •• 

friend. 

3. In the control group, raw scores would not be as 

. ■ '• ■ • ' 

evenly distributed as in experimental group. 

4. There would be highn?: scores in lowest and next 
to lowest category in choice - of frienqls' in . control group. 

Fqr a clearer example of the description of th^ 
tables see Table 10, Puerto Rican responses to youngest' 
white/ female (W-1) . v ■ ^ 

• IriVgeneral there was a .i^eal difference in the scores 
of the experimental as compared to those of the control 
group. Th^erefore, in relation to the que'stion about friend- 
ship, the shows* v^ry definitely had an .impact on the viewers 
A good example of this is seen in da,ta collected from black 
children in resppnse to the youngest white female (W-1) , 
Fifteen of 'the experimental group chose W-1 , (the. youngest 
white female) a's second highest in choice of friend, .while 
in the control group, only eight children chose W-l as 
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second higli^e'St-choice, It becomes evident frpm-this study 
that iDlacks' are fairly open in terms of selection of friends 
but are not responded to as well by members of other groups.- 
Reasons may. be attributed to social, educational and/or * ■ 
political reasons. The raw scores of childten from black, 
Puerto Rican, and Chicano -children were distributed somewhat 
more evenly than those of the Asian population. Scores of • 
Asian children were e><itremely low in the a^tegory marked 
highest choice, and a rather high number and percentage of . | 

■ Asian children rated other ethnic groups lowest in choice ^ 
of friends . - ' / 

- Oth^r overall findings in relation to individual pic- / 

tures were as follows:^ ' . 

1. A Larger numbed of the Chicano and Puerto Rican pdpu- 
lations rated the youngest white male (W-2) in the "best : 

friend" category than, did any other ethnic 'group . 

2. Bla"cks were chosen the least number of ""times as - 
best friend by mean score of total group, but -only Ly Asian 
and Puerto Rican individual groups. 

3. Puerto Ricans were rated next to the lowest in. 

; ■ . V . • / 

choice 5f friends by mean scores of total group but ac;tually 

' ■ ■ ' /' 

' received lowest score from only one individual group. ,/ 
■ 4. White children made the mos.t significant gain, 

\ ■ ' . 

chobsing Asian a-iad Chicano childrefi highest.- 

"J 
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5. Chicano children werejrated highest by total 
ethnic groups in choice of friends. 

There was some difference, though, not significant, 
in attitude of Asian children who viewed the shoWs and those 
wo did not. ^ ^ - 

7. Although Chicano arid Black children were the • 
hir-^iest overall best friend "choosers," they did not show 
ches most significant gain between their experimental and 
control groups. - ^ 

a. Chicanes we^e the only group that chose them- 
selves first as a group. ^ ' .. 

Iii Table 10, the difference -between the experimental 
and controT group of -Puert^JRican children is indicative of 
the effect the show's had on the children who viewed the 
shows. The fact" that 20%. of the experimental ohildreji chose 
the white female as. best f fiend' 'a^gainst 7.5% of the control 
group suggests an awareness ^f~ot:heT^ ethnic g-roups in ques- 
tion. In- general, though, the Puerto Ri6"^n group rated > 
whites higher than the whites rated the Puerto Ricans. Al- 
though ther^. w^s difference between 'experimental and con- 
trol group scores,, we- can still assionje that whites ^re 
somewhat favored as a racial group with some Puerto' Ricans . 

Table 11 indicates c lea^ly the st rong feelings of 

i ■ ^ 

ethnicity the Asians ha ve_abo.ut themselves, -Earely did 
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• their scores suggest or indicate "any real Aopennes.s toward 
- other ethnic group's. One can see from careful scrutiny of 
their scores that verbal statements were weighed carefully 
when the testing situation required a response to or about 
other ethnic groups. This indicates characteristics which 
are not cutreaching. THis cou^ld be based on their close 
family ties which would essentially lessen the need for 
reaching out to others. In terms of overt behavior, Asian 
children exhibited less responses than any other group. 
This made it extremely difficult to know exactly what was 
transmitted or , to what degree there was any change . BeT 
cause verbal responses were few, results were drawn mainly 
from the fprmal testing situation (questionnaire). 
~ ' It is difficult to describe the difference .between 

_ the experimental and contlrbl group of white children in terms 
""of their response to the -youngest white male. Yet there was 
statistically signi^Qar^ difference, (.0367) • 

Tables 14 a/d 15 fur^er sx^ppprt extreme cautiousness 
\ about rel,gitionships with ethni^groups outside .of. the Asian 
group. Although percentages are high. in the category of 
^ lowest -rating in choice-yOf^ rxOT all grj-oups other- 

than A.sian/ they were extremeiy high highest in- relation 
torblacks. Addition;al studies should be\undertaken on • 
Asian/black relationships. The Zeligs * (194<^) study sug- . 
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gests that interpersonal relationships were more positive 
where there was evidence of personal relationship between 
groups. The Asian^ live isolated communities many times, 
just as the blacks do, and de facto segregation has many side 
effects.- Lack of awareness of other groups, lack of under- 
standing of other cultures, and lack of knowledge about con- 
tributing factors which affect lives of all in a society not 
(jjnly cause difficulties in relationships but fostej: continued,, 
negative feelings and discrimination of othelr ethnic groups. 

In the Asian experimental group 33.7% of the children 
gave the yoUngeSt white female the lowest rating, whereas 
40% of the Asians gave the youngest black female the lowest 
rating. The Asians chose blacks a^ best friends , less than, 
any other group. The high choices of th^ Asian group were 
Chicano-; Native American, White and Puerto Rican groups 

i respectively. , ■ ■ ■ 

There were significant differences between the experi- 
"mental and contrc\l group of Puerto Rican youngsters in re- 
ference'to their, choice of oldest black male friends (.0179) 
and youngest black female (.0478). ■ ■ .. .. 

' Although there was a high percentage of Asians rating 
blacks very low in choice of friends, 27.5% of the black. 
• experimental children and 20% of the control group chose the 
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youngest Asian female (A-1) ^as best friend, or rated 
highest in choipe of friends. 

The fact that the experJjnental scores are higher is 
indicative of some interaction between groups viewing and 
ethnic group's, bieing viewed.'"--' ' ; - 

Question 4 . Did the children in the experi.mental 

'cf^ ■ • •• ( 

•group have less tendency than the control group to stereo- 
type their anticipation ^ wh^t people could do occu pation- 
a-liy~T5n the b'a:^is of sex a:rid^ race?. .. 
It may be _reca Lied that the children were asked in 

Test ,IV to^ place , the pictures of the 24 c^^ildren previously 

/ . " 

used in Test III on 11 occupations depicted by line drawings. 

■■ .,1 ' ■ ■ ' , ' '■ 

They were asked to "pvct these qhildren's pictures on the jobs 
you think they' "mi^^ht work m when they grow up . " The oc- 
cupations we^^^re: nursing, supermarket worker, teacher/ judge/ 
workman/woman, farm worker, doctor, 'office worker, bus driver, 
cleaning person, and cowboy/cowg.ir 1. Qrily the older children 
(eight and nine year olds) v;^-re asked^to respond to this task. 
Hence thd-re were 100 experiijnental and 100. control group chil- 
dren responding to this test: An early concern with. this test 
had been that t^ie children would have dirfficulty respondirig-t o 



it. When the test, was administered' most of the children per-' 

formed the task with great' dispatch and little evldexvce of 
difficulty. • , , ^ 
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: Chi square tests of the frequency distributions of all 
24 children's pictures over the 11 categories of occupations^ 
were performed.' The chi squares Were calculated sepatately ' 
for each of the' 24 j^ictures by experimental and control group, 
and by. sex and race.' These analyses generated a very large. ' 
number of . separate chi square tabled. -What ^^s fou^d as a ^ 
result of. these analysesWas ■ .so-|'5Cffdom ther.e is" no warrant 
fpl .presenting them io detail. , *here were no consistent pat- 
terns of response to be found in any of the analyses.- 

, :' Apparent children of eight and nine have littl'e 
awareness of sexual or racial stereotyping of oc<:upatiohal 
roles at least in the abstract sense called for in this test. 
If would seem the ■ reason the' children had so little' diffi- 
culty in responding to this test- was that they .were not 
discriminating in the formal testing situation. To them- the 
issue of sex role and racial stereotyping is unlikely to be 
seen as a problem. Hence the responses were virtually random 
for both the experimental and control group. 

Howevar, the verbal responses given -by childreh<while 
viewing, do indicate some interest In many of the ObdupatiOTts. 
seen on the progreifas. . _ 

Children of all ethnic groups made; some' remarks about 
either the occupations themselves, or the people holding • 
. part icxi-lar jobs. For example black and other children Were 
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quite interested in the black hair stylist. Others expressed 
interest either verbally or throiigh facial expression, in 
dancers, builders, the jockey, the ceramist and the harpsi- 

cHordist. Therefore, although statistical responses were . 

■ ■ . ^ ■ ■■ ■ • ' 
randomized, the J)in teres t in particular occupations was 

evident. ' ♦ 

Also, it is the research team's jud^ent that it is a 

y ■ ' ■ 

positive indicator that the children did not place various 
ethnic groups in high or low status jobs. The children 
clearly saw^ the possibility that any person might perform" 
any job. 

The rest oF^this chapter presents anecdotal data in 
the form^ of children's responses and verbatim coipaents to* 
the specific shows. It had been determined/ that' observation 
and .recording of children's spontaneous and 'sub jective re- 
actions might prove to be ^an invaluab-le source of informa- 
tion to the researcher^s and ..in fact to all persons who were • 
involved in the production of tue series. The research|^rs ' 
recorded statements and actions of the children during each 
viewing session. They: are presented with little or no 
editing and therefore .reflect. 3tylistic differences . 
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White Sample . 

Setting v 

The site for s&mpling the white children to be included, 

in the study had to meet certain criteria: 

• 1. The* school authorities, teachers, and parents to 
be affected had to approve the study. 

2. The school (s) selected had to have facilities 
available (free classroom space, safe storage for equipment) 
to make the study feasible.' — / ' \ . 

3. The school (s) had to have a child population^ 
reasonably comparable to the child, samp^les drawn from ttie 
Black, Asian, Puerto Rican, and bther groups in such 
population parameters as economic status. 

The first two criteria were readily met in several 
interested school systems. The tiiird ,was vastly more diffi- 
cult in that income 'levels and other ^cioeconomic variables 
are skewed markedly in favor of white populations and living 
.areai, wh-^rever they are located in large enough groups. 
The Landing School in Glen Cove, New York/ came the closest 
to- meeting these criteria and was therefore selected. 

The Landing School has a highly varied p^pil population 
in terms of ethnic representation. While over half of the 
children are non-Hispanic whites, there is also a sizable- 
representation of black, Asian, Hispanic, and Puerto Rican 
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children in the school. 

This section includes discussions of activities ad- 

t * ■ 

^dressed to Implementing the evaluation design, utilizing sam- 

•- 

pies of Caucasian children. Presented also is a description 

■ . - . <\ 

of additional activities beyond the research design, ex- 
ploring the reactions of older elementary school^ children ■ 
to the shows. As each of the 16 tapes was shown, running 
anecdotal accounts of children's reactions to each show were 
recorded. These included direct quotes of children's com- 
ments that were overheard/ estimates of duration and qualityX 
of attention to segments of each show, and subjective judg- 
ments as to the level of comprehension the .children had to 

the content of the segments.' / / ^ 

/ 

. ■ ' / ' ^ 

Children's Responses and Comments 

During show 1, botlfi older apd younger children were 
enthusiastic and completQ^j^ sustainW interest in "Outerscope 
I" and "Martin.'' The "Guacamole" segment is remarkably ef- 
fective in every show. Attention faded with the "Drum," 
"Hold Out Your Hand, " , and "Words Have Stories/' segments. Thisj 
was extensive with the younger children. They simply began 
to move away from the monitor toward other objects of in- 
terest in the room, returning only when the "Martian" ^eg- 
ment came on. ^ 
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, There were excel 3 '"^nt attention and involvement Vy^ith 
the "Outerscope I" segment in Show 2; but as the "Lester," .;; 
c"Words Have Stories" and "City Planning" segments came on 
the attention level dropped off, particularly for the younger 
children , to the point where,^ just before the "Martin" seg- 
ment came on only three children in the younger group re- 
mained i'n front of the monitor. It was necessary to call the 
children back to watch "Martin" but the attention had wavered 
so .seriously, even this segment wasn't wa^t^hed throughout by 
more than, about half of the children. \^ • 

Programs 1 and 2 were viewed in an open c^xpeted space 
with much of the informality one would find in a living" room. 
Because of the carpeting and spaciousness of the room, noise 

/ 

control was effective. Further, the children were well be- ^ 
haved and nondisruptive . They simply did not stay with the 
television shows whenever the interest level lagged. They 
moved away toward more appealing areas of the room— to watch 
the rooster or the garter snake, or to play with £^he flannel 
board or puzzles, or to look at books. 

Program 3 was set up at the opposite end of the kinder 
garten room—away' from the open carpeted space and containing 
chairs and tables for the children. The introduction of this 
simple element of structure sharply reduced the tendency of 
children to move away from the monitor when they lost in-' 
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terest in the content. "Outerscope" and "Martin-" were ex- 
cellent. When the jockey segment came on the children in 
the' younger group began to ask to go to the b.athroom or for 
permission . t:o go to some other part of the room^ 

The' experimenter changed the methods of presenting the 
shows to the more structured format with some reluctance. 
The living room-like setting first used applied a stern and 
realistic test of ^ the holding power of the shows. The intro- 
duction of more structure in the form of formal seating gave 
greater assurance that children would actually view the shows 
in total. Without this, a comparison of experimental and con- 
trol group children would have been obviated. 

The experimenter was invariably greeted with a great 
deal of excited anticipation by the. children upon arrival 
at the school to present the shows. They also sat in rapt 
attention for the "Outerscope I" segments. After this seg- 
ment certain patterns associated with viewing the shows con-^, 
sistently emerged. The eight and nine year old children were 
far more attentive through the half-hour show. The six and 
seven year old child.. :m were extremely susceptible to dis- 
traction from most se^rments directly following "Outerscope 
I." Characteristically weak in holding the chi Idren ' s ' at- / 
tention were those that were too "talky" and those that v^eite 

. J 

too advanced conceptually. The occupations segments z^^^^" 
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with the exception of the harpsichordist; the John Henry 
dance ; The Taos, New Mexico segment; and the Japanese Story 
Teller segment are illustrative of the attention Lasers. 

Practically none of the puns based on subtle nuances, 
of humor were understood by any of , the children, whether 

r 

younger or older. Some examples: 

The white woman saying to Martin ' s 'mother, "after all, 

no'thing is either black or white. "^"^ 

The pun in "being tickled pink" (Show 3) . • 

Martin's remark to Chinese boy, "You can always tell ■ 

your grandparents I am your cousin from New York." 

Lester being a "chip off the old block." 

. , - .... . j. . 

If the introduction of humor into the segments is in-- 

tended to stimulate interest or positive response, it was 
unsuccessful with the white population. The white children 
in this sample were not able to comprehend the subtle plays 
■ on word)^that effectively communicate humor to adults. Par- 
ticularly for the younger children, 'humor based on slapstick, 
as with the qlumsy robber episode in the "Martin" segment. 



seemed to be f^r more effective. 

\ ' 

Serious di^^f iculties in getting the younger group of 
children to view the total show began with the end of the 
"Martin and His Boa" series. The yoi^nger children were 
eager to see the "Outer^:ope I"' segment. It was possible 
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though pftea di£ficult/ to motivate the white children- to sit 
reasonably ^tiently while the segments they were least in'r- 
terested in wer^ viewed because they wanted to see "Martin." 

'■■\ ■ ' - •• • ■ 

With the cessatioiV^of^ the "Martin" ^series the children would 
be<5in in 'large niombe^ to just not look at the shows, or to 
quietly talk to each otHer/ iio ask to leave^the room, and to 
move away from the monitorN 

Segments such as the one on Aunt Airy were nbt at- 
tended well at all. A very smaXl number of children con- 
tinued actually watchin<^ the segmet^t to its conclusion. 

The craifts segments were very helpful because these 
did draw the children back into active attention and sus- 
tained their interest throughout. The recipes also held the 
children's attention^ although their repetition bored some 
of them. ' 

Show 10 had to be viewed in the library ' since the 
kindergarten room was scheduled for a place to hold parent 
teacher conferences. This room, though carpeted and well 
appointed, was uncomfortable in that it- had very poor venti- 
lation. • The decision was made to show the total show to the 
eight and nine year old children/ since it worked reasonably 
well with them^ The show was cut to "Outerscope I^'only with 
the younger children, because to attempt to force them to 
view the total show was likely to be counterproductive . 
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This tactic worked very well. The ^children were a-^ten- 
tive and enthusiastically, responsive*, Th^ reacted to the new 
arrangement favorably. Hence, from Shows 10\to 16 only the 
"Outerscope I" segment* was shown to the younger ^^children. 

The younger children were very attentive td\the "Orange 

\ 

^^nd Onions" episodes/ but they clearly couldn ' t .comptf hend 
the subtler aspects of meanings involved with "Tree Trea\s" 
and'Vun Yuns/' These segments are lovely, and produced beau- 
tifully. The concept was presented- in an extremely sophis- 
ticated manner,. but was sometimes too. subtle for the younger 
audience. 

The Joey segments had a powerful impact on the eight 
and nine year olds. For many of these children Joey lived 
virtually in a foreign country or planet. Some quotations 
of comments, especially from the fourth grade children, are 
dramatic indices of the impact of these shows. Many of 
these comments were made in a state of virtual disbelief. 

"What an ugly building] " 

'^Oh, wow, what a building!" - 
"Gee., they don't have much, do t-hey — not half as 
much as we do 1 " 

"What a crazy place to live. Why do they live like 

that?" 

As they watche^ the family carrying their belongings 
/ 

/ 
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to t-he new apartment:, "What'^are they doing? That's a crazy 
way tO: do things." ^ 

"Oh wow, what a house!" 

In Show 16, when the white boy^- called Joey "a dirty 
Puerto Rican," there was a stunned silence, th.en one boy 
muttered, "I'd like to take a two-by-^rf our and lay it across 
his (the white boy's) fanny." I " - ' 

When Joey's mother and fathe^ began to dance in the 
new apartment, one white girl whiskered, "Oh my God, this is 
weird!" Her expression seemed to' be based on the unusual 
behavior of the parents. 

It is difficult to commur(icate the impact of t-hese 
'Shows. iTo the experimenter, aji experienced elementary" 
teacher, the usefulness of just these segments in a social 
studies activity for develop,ing intergroup awareness is very 
obvious and tantalizing;- TJhey are excellent in their au- 
• the-nCicity and honest presentation of real social issues. 

Viewi^ Experiences with Fifth Graders. 

. One of the outcomes of the experience of showing the 
Vegetable Soup shows to six, seven, eight, and nine year 
olds was a growing awareness of the complexity of tl^e attitu- 
dinal issues involved in them. While the shows were enjoyed 
by the younger children, it was obyious that many of these 
"issues were beyond their level of comprehension. It was of 
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interest to contrast the reactions of older children- v^o would 
be capable of . the level of -'logical thinking necessary for a 
systematic analysis of attitudes. A Iso-irf interest was how 
interracialj groups of older children would respond to these 
shows: /Information was also desired regarding the level of 
interest Vegetable Soup^ would have for older children. 

These were issues .of great interest to the principal 
of Landing School in Glen Cove as well. He has a long- 
standing interest in the area of fostering intergroup re- 
lations and he was very, intere^sted in the Vegetable Soup 
shows as a useful instructional medium in this area as well. 

In. addition, the . .school is attended by black, white/ and 

' " ""■ ; """" "■" ■— " "■ " - " - " ^ ' ,^ 

Hispanic children. He w'as very helpful in making fifth 
grade children from these three racial/ethnic groups 
available for viewing the shows. 

Twelve children, blacl^y white, and Hispanic, and both 
girls- and _ boys, began viewing the shows .on May 6, The chil- 
dren' s attendance was voluntary and they came together for 
the viewing at the end. of the school day. Several of them 
gave up other interesting outside activities in order to 
attend. Scheduling difficulties' made it possible for the 
children to view only the first six shows. . Each show was 
discussed in an informal seminar-like setting after being 
vi"^wed. 
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The effort was- well worth it in view of what was. 

learned. First and most importantly, the shows were- 

extremely interesting to these fifth grade children. Their 

attention was avid and was consistently sustained throughout 

the six shows. In more homely terms, -as expressed by one of 

the blacR girls, ''I just love these shows, I could watch • 

them all day long." The attention of tlie children rarely 

wavered with any of the segments, a response pattern that 

f' • * ■ 

clearly differentiated them from the six to nine year olds. . 

The rapid "uptake" or latching on to the int^nded . 
Iri^spage being presented also was dramatically different for 
these more mature children. There was a far better and^ more 
accurate anticipation of events that would take place in- 
given se'gments. In "Outerscope I" the children thought that 
the sugar, yeast, and water idea for a rocket propel lant was 
hilarious and got into discussions as to what actually could 
be tised. They also saw, long before the segment presented, 
it, that "Outer^cope I" would need a door. 

The segments were enjoyed very much, even more than by 
the younger children- This enjoyment intensified throughput 
the six shows^ "Hold Out Your Hand" in Show 1 received 
active attention. 

The black children responded with ecstatic hilarity 
to Lester in Show 2 They thought that . Lester * s line^ at the 
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end of his song, "That's what you call gettin' down/' wildly 
funny. The white children were perplexed. 

In the discussion that . followed the. viewing of shows, 
one interesting observation made by the black children was 
that Black English, using words such as-^bustin' suds.," is 
not used r in Glen Cove* 

In Show 3, when the Angel Cor^ero segment was on-, a - 
white jDoy in the group pointed at a ]poy in the group and 
then at Cordero and said, "There goes Alfredo . " The boy 
answered, "^He got rich, man." 

In the crafts segment one Hispanic boy said,, as the 

pinata piece was on, to another Hispanic child, "Hey. Freddie 

\ 

do you want to do that .( hit the pinataj ?" 

When Martin's mother thought Nigel l^ad died when she 
saw his shedded skin, a black girl said, "Poor Nigel, sh^ ' s 
so stupid. " 

^ The melanin segment garnered rapt attention from fV^^ 

one. As the point was being made about all people being t^h^ 
same color and that only the shades of color are different, 
one .black child looked at her arm, studied it attentively,- 
and finally said, "I guess I'm medium." 

On many occasions during the viewing of these shows 
the children made comments about how important they were. 
What ^as being said might be epitomized by the comment of 
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one of the black giAls: ''"These shows are so good, evef-y kid 
in this school shoul^see them. Then maybe they would ; 
understand something." ' ^ 

' ' One oJ^ the Spanish speaking ' boys in the group trajis- 
Lated and elaborated upon the . comments in Spanish when, the^^ . 
occiirr^^d/ in the pinata"" and maracas-making segments, for 



example. 

.iscus 
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\)ne interesting phenomenon occurred in the c.. 
sions that fo^. lowed ^ the viewing of each show. The children 
were '^very reaidy to discuss the less threatening . asj^ects of 
the segments in any given show/ but they were reluctant, in- 
deed refused, to get involved in ' discussing the mo3^e touchy 
racially tinged issues evoked by §ome of the segments. The 

emotional reaction^ to the injustice of prejuc^ice, for iff-?^ 
-A O 

stance, were heard, seeri, and felt as they were portrayed in 
"^he shows, as was o/ten manifested by the overt ^reactions 
of the children as they viewed them. But they seemed too 
"hot to handle" in discussion and were therefore avoided..^ r 

The Vegetable Soup series is^ an excellent one for" 
fifth grade children^ since they understand the content -of 
the shows. They readily perceivfe the message beintg trans- 
mitted. They- have information of the ir^ own through which . 
they can feed the intended meaning into the issues being 

■presented. The shows are therefore easier for them to 

■ , I. 
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understand. .Since they don't have to work so har^ to eom- 
pr^hend the meaning they enjoy the shows far more than the 
yoian^ef children dO'. ' Many of the segments would pfovide 
superb bases for children of'the upper elementary and _ 
iunior high school grades to learn about intergroup at- 
titudes, their nature, how they are formed, and what could 
be done about theij?. -s • 

It would -be interesting also to test the programs 
with children between the ages of 11' and 13 ye'ars. When 
children of this age group were exposed to the programs 
•on an informal basis, .there "was tremendous rest)onse. Their 
ability to conceptualize the ideas presented lead us to 
believe that the programs might, have an even greater effect 
on this older group than' on the younger subjects. 
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Black Sample 

' ■',•'* 

The black population was drawn from an area in New 
York. City which is totally black. .Similarly, each ^ethnic 
group tested was drawn from areas^ populated predominantly 
by their own ethnic group. 

P. S. 15 is a small elementary school in \the St. Albans 

section of Queens. * The school is rather old and! has little 

f t 

spacer available for large group gatherings. The space used 
for the school auditorium is made of two converted class- 
rooms. The seats are stationary old-fashioned auditorium- 
style seats. It was in this setting that the children . 
viewed the television programs. ' * 

The two groups^ random'ly se lected , viewed on Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons . They were divided by 'age with the 
younger group view^ing first. 

It w<us interesting that even though the auditorium 
was not a well lighted or bright room, some of the children 
still requested that the room be darkened even more. View- 
ing patterns of children's homes were obviously being dis- 
played. The room was darkened slightly and the children 
thus became involved in viewing 16 programs of Vegetable * 
' Soup . , . ' \ 

Foilowirig are some verbal responses to some o£ the 
sh(^s as children watched them. 
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Children Responses and Comments 
Show 1 ^ 

Younger children: 

"Can we see it again?" 
Older children: ^ . 

j Offered advice to builders in building Outerscopel 

Applauded when Martin told the white youngster 
that he would not see the snake and to tell his 
mother that he didn^t play with any blacks">\^ 1 
To minority' segment — "He sure is in a minority!" \ 
Show 2 ■ 

' ' . I 

Younger children: <oy i 

Provided, answers for Martin? i) e.,"^Ttin im- 
plied that Larry, the white boy had stolen his snake. 
The black youngsters afraid that Martin would accuse 
the wrong person yelled out, "Oh no!" "She took it." 

Show 3 

Younger children: 

About Cordero : "I know him," said one boy. "From 
where?" asked another child.. "My father plays the 
horses," said the first youngster. 

About Blast Off : "Now how did they .get up in the 
• . air?" Children talked when Cordero was explaining about h 
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job, but quieted down when the craft segment came onr- 

About Recipe ; "Why are they making the same 

thing every tim^?" 

i 

About coloir producing segment// "Oh, I see, 
Melanin." ; i 



/ 



Show 4 / 



To Sanil-^nd ; shrieked with delight when 

. / ' . !• 

/ ■ ' ' 

Sani lander^ came on, ' i 

J ' ' \ 

To Japanese Story-Teller: "She's Chinese,!" 

/ - , I 

Showed awareness of black population to Asians jin 
general way. ISh^Nsb lack children were unable to 




make a distinct ioiO^etween Chinese and Japanese. 

■y ■ i 

Show 6 

Younger and older children: 

Both groups of children viewed the program 
quietly for the most part. There was, however, 
some restless buzzing around during the segment 
which portrayed the Harps ichordist , 

Show 7 

Younger children: ^ ... 

About Indian Jewelry , one child said, "I 
made that . " 

To Afro American hairstyle , black children 
attended beautifully, particularly the boys. * 
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About Corn Rows , black youngster stated, "My- 
sister got that." 

Older children^: . 

Older group attended to the Japanese" Rice Dish . 
extremely well, remarking, "My mother makes that, 
that: ' s brown rice . "% 

It ^eems that the youngsters were seeing some 
'-similarity between this rice dish and a brown rice 
that's often served 'in their homes. 

To children's hair segment , viewers responded by 
firs.t feeling their own hair. and remarking abbut hair 
models as it came out of the cake decorator. "That's 
my hair, curly,". . . "My hair straight, what your 
hair be like?"- were some of the remarks heard. 



to \he phrase, "Don't forget to love it," the 
black children laughed. 

To Luther, children laughed hysterically in 
appreciation of the c^^rtoon. 

Luther — Black child shows white child thatf her 
hair has been straightened, white child, displays her 
newly curled hairstyle. Then, the rain comes and 
both hair styles revert to what they originally were, 
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Show 8 

' Older children: " , 

'children wanted to know what a Chicano was, when 
this came up in the show. Answers given by some of 
the older children: Mexican and Spanish. 

To Martin segment. Some negative verbal inter- 
. action. "He's all right for a black guy." "Knock 
. that fat dude down." "I'd kick him." 
Show 10 

Younger children: 

To Origami: Children tried to guess what was 
being made, watching carefully. "That's a hat, 
tha:t ' s a bird," one said, with sincere interest. 
To the word Sayonara: "Sayonara, " .they all said. 
To sign languacre by Native American girl, some 
.asked question, "Do you know what she's saying?" "Nope!" 
Children watched very quietly throughout. 
They displayed interest by doing and saying what was 

demonstrated by the Native American youngster in the program. 

• / " " - f 

To ' segment with Alex and Carlos : children watched with 
interest and, moved rhythmically to the beat of the Chinese driom 

Black children were extremely anxious about the situ- 
ation of whether to include Carlos in the Lion Dance "They ' 
gonna beat him up," they said. "This is good." The black 
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children breathed sighs of relief when Carlos was 
accepted by Asians. Perhaps they were' seeing 
themselves in similar situations, enabling them 
. to sympathize with Carlos, 
Older children: 

To Outerscope puppet * s decision to turn the 
directions around: "Oh, ohi They gonna get losti" 

To What do you want to be ? "I want to be a 
lawyer." Children watched intently the crafts project 

To the sign language : they seemed literally 
glued to their seats. Children responded verbally to the 
sign language demonstration as well as acting out what 
they saw. 

To Alex and Carlos : "Whereas Martin?" • 

To lion dance episode, "Oh boyi " "Where's the 

the music?" "Don't they give no music?" 

Children were anxious and giggled nervously. 

At the end of program they remarked, "A nice picture," 

Show 13 

Younger childiren: 

v." 

To Yi.m-Yun : "What's Yun-Yun?" 

To the Puerto Rican Potter t "He made a vase — 
Oh*: Oohr 

To Native Ame'rican segment: "I wish I was Indian." 
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To'^' Sweet Potato Pudding : "My momma made that 
already. That's just like- sweet potato pie, only no 
crust." This really was an indication of positive 

/ 

identification of one's culture. 

To the timing aspect of the recipe: They counted 

i 

> 

the minutes until the food was ready. 

To Luther : Black children bhimed in with Luther 
and said, "White-black," "White-black," and laughed 
at the end of the show. They really enjoyed the 
Luther segment. There was real understanding and 
ability to relate- 
S*How 1 • 
Older children: 

To Joey and the New Apartment Buildincf : The , 
incident with the white boys — "I'll punch them!" 
"Beat them dpi " 

At the end of Joey — "We want to see the end," is this 
the last show?" 

About the Dashiki: "It is worn here, I have one." 

Young black children grew more attentive as Joey 
progressed, and anxiously awaited the next series. 

These brief comments provide some insight into chil- 
dren's real feelings about, the shows they viewed. 'They are 
by no means exhaustive. 
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. It is safe to assume ... -that since the^e comments 

i ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

were spontaneous they do represent real feelings and atti- 
tudes of youngsters who watched the programs. Their com- 
ments' enable recorders to see exactly What message is being 
transmitted to children, intended or unintended. 

Since the shows were expected to have a cumulative 
effect,, it would be interesting , therefore , to observe chil- 
dren's viewing and response patterns as they continue to 
watch ^^11 3 9 programs. • 

Blacks are beginning to. bQ somewhat discriminating 
about the roles they play on television, and it is possible 
that with the increased degree of visibility, attitudes o: 
others might begin to . change a§ -well. ' 

Appearances of black performers on screen, undoubtedly 
provided the black viewers with a feeling of pride, with mem- 
bers of this ethnic group being able to .relate to their own 
race or to racial situations in specia^ segments. This was 
evident in. the "Martin" series. The lower-class black child 
who could not relate to Martin ' 4 socioeconomic level could 
still restate to his race. ^"Martin" therefore provides two 
levels of interaction from black children ^depending on their 
socioeconomic level, one group responding to his environment 
and the other group to his color. 

There were segments in the Vegetab le . Soup programs 
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which elicited totally different responses from black and 
white children: -'Willie TVler and the Luther cartoon strip. 

Both these segments J^elated to blacks mainly in terms 
of experience. For example, the Willy Tyler segment 
black children had indeed' experienced sitting on the "stoop" 
outside. their homes or apartment miildings and being toid 
not to go down the street. It is notVthat many children have 
not been asked not to go down the strefet but rather the • 
manner in which they" were told. The lart^uage used in this 
segment was'iri dialect and, though not spoken by all blacks, 
many blacks ar.e certainly familiar with its use. This is 
because many blacks, particularly those experiencing racial 
isolation, live in de facto segregated communities where 
their. own language is heard and perpetuated. 

The Luther cartoon strips^, though included for all 
races, 'seem specifically designed for blacks since they are 
indeed satires of black situations. Humor about oneself and 
one's own situations has indeed been a way of coping with 
the problems encountered by blacks. . 

Many adult blacks found the Willie Tyler segment and 
the Luther cartoon" strip offensive. They found .it difficult 
being reminded of their past, particularly if the past repre-- 
sexLted unpleasant or unjust racial situations. The children 
both understood and were able to laugh at the Willie Tyler 
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segment as well as the Leather comic pieces. 

On the whole, the black children responded well to all 
of the shows, but particularly we 11^ to~segments where blacks 
,were included. ^ 



The Superlative Horse 
The Superlative Hoxse is-a serialized folk tale ^^which 
was presented' separately to a group of nine and ten year old 

'} ■ " 

chiJ:dren at the Bank Street School, for the, purpose of. ob- 
taining reactions to the shows. The Bank Street School is an 
independent schoal operated by the Bank Street College of 
Education in New York City. 
Adult: "How did you like the show?" 

White Child: "I liked the show because it has a story to 

to it and it's not like boring and things like" that. 
I "like^ shows like that and I like to watch them on 
video tape too, and it makes md feel good, because 
when our class gets chosen to see video tapes, our 
class doesn't usually get it,- but this time it was 
really fun, becaus')^ everybody really liked it. Some 
kids said it' was really great. ~iE thought it was 
great too . " ' 

Adult: "Let me ask you, what did you like, best about it?" 

White Child: I liked the_way thd .king was dressed and I liked 
the horsfes there^ " "What I liked best in the movie 
was when\the man found the horse' that ~TTe liked best and 
it was a \ very pretty horse." . _ 

Eurasian Child: "I liked the video tape program/ because it 
has a story to it and was Oriental and usually I like 
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those things . because I am a little bit Oriental too. 
I liked also when he saw the horse that he liked and 
it was really funny when the prime minister, I think, 
it was, was riding on this little, pony all over the 
place ai^d he couldn*t catch up. I thought that when 
the narrator said that he found this white stallion, 
he was going to bring back to the Emperor, but then, 
when he found out how much i€ was I guess he couldn't 
afford it, so he went over to the other one and said, 
'This is the horse,' and the Prime Minister was so 
happy to get away from all those horses and all that. 
I really liked it, I think it had a lot of life in 
it, it wasn't dull, it was ver:y lively and I think 
it is the kind of thing children would like." 

White ' . . 

Child: "I think that the white . stallion that \^e found^ 

was very pretty, and I think he should have \got the 
white stallion, because when he got that other horse 
which wasn't as pretty as the white Sitallion, he 
asked the same price." ' 

White ^ • 

-Child: ^* Also the man he was going with was getting 

frustrated, because it was cold and he was used 
to being in the palace back home." 

Adult: "May I ask you a question; any of you may answer 

now. What do you think The Superlative Horse means, 
the 'title, the title, The Superlative Horse, what, 
do you think that means?" 

White 

Child: "It means . that when they got the horse back, 

" the white horse, the king thought it was very very 
pretty. " 

White • ^ f 

Child: "He got accepted into the thing. ; Well, at 

least that's what I guess, and I think that's 
probably what is going to happen. Even though, 
it's uglier than the white stallion, they still 
accepted it,, arid it probably will even turn out 
to be better than the stallion. That's what my ^ 
gUes-s is . " ^ ^ / 
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Adult: "What's your reason for thinking that it was uglier 
than/^the white stallion, what is . it about him that 
made, him uglier th^n the white stallion?". 

White i "The white stallion was sc -:lean and shiny and 

Child: "the light color was so really very pretty, and 

it's whi4:e and everything." 

Adult: "The one that was chosen?" 

Wliite 

Child: "The one that was chosen was brown and I gu^ss 

the man didn't take, very much care of it as 
the^^white stallion, because he probably knew 
that most people would buy the white stallion 
instead of the brown one, so he decided 'that 
at least if that brown one was going to be 
ugly, that .he might ap Well go all the way 
being ugly. And also, I think the wise man, 
chief groom, kept popping up everywhere like 
when they were riding in the forest, and then 
thiey went on and on and everybody started 
laughing when we saw that part. * > 



Public School Showing ^ 

\The television special "Superlative Horse" was also ' 
shown i:o a group of .black children nine ancj ten years of age 
in a Ne\V York Public School. The following is a report of ,a 
discussion based ^on the ,special showing. 

Adult: "Letl^ get started. I am. going to ask you some 
quesiiions .to see what you have learned or dis- 
covered as you watched the show. . The ^irst ques- 
^ tion I would like to ask is, why. was the story 
called the Superlative Horse?" 

Clivie: "Because it was about a special horse." 

Adult: "A -special Jhorse; what \;Jas .so special about him?" 

Clivie: "Because the horse had lots of beauty and 

fastness in its running." 
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Adult: 
Clivie : 
Rowan : 



Adult: 



Brenda: 



Adult: 
Child: 



Adult: 



Michelle ; 



Joseph: 



Michael: 



Adult: 



Phillip: 



"Anything else?" 

"And its color. " 

"I. think it was called The Superlative Horse 
because they didn't judge him by the way he 
looked,, his ragged and everything, and he 
could run fast. That's why I think they 
called it The Superlative Horse." 

J'The next question that ^I'd like to' ask is/ what 
did you like about the show?" 

"I liked the part when 'Han Kan' had chosen 
the horse, and that big fat man was surprised 
and started riding on that little donkey; that, 
he thought was going so fast^, but it wasn't ^ ^ 
going no place." 

I . ■ 

"O. K. Anybody else?" ^ 

> "I liked at the 6nd when^'the horses were 
running. The white and black horse were in 
a tie and at the finish ,^ine the black 
horse won. 

"That's interesting! Anybody else have any thought^ 
about that?"^ 

'^^I liked tha race 'when the horses' feet were 
going so fast. " ' \ ' 

"1. liked the part when the m^n started 
hollering because he came back with the 
wrong horse he dddn*t like." 

"I liked, when 'Han Kan' kept on fixing 
country food in the middle of the forest. " 

"Now that we've hfeard what you liked about the 
show, what didn^t you like about it?" 

"I didn't like ;when that guy, that black 
guy,, was sitting up in the chair talking 
all through the thing about the horse .,and 
how good he, was and all of that. , . 
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'Adult: 
Charles : 

Marie:. 
Adult: 
Marie : 
Marie : 

Adult: 

Phillip: 

Adu 1 t : 



Ph'i^lip; 



Thomas : 



"Why didn't you like that part?" • " 

. "Because he would feel let down so^ he was 
bragging too much and he shouldn't do all 
the talking. " . ' 

"I didn^t like 'Han'tan. ' 

"Why didn't you?" ' ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . f 

n 

"Because he had on that funny hat." 

"I— didn't like the black man because he was 
showing off all the time." 

"Who do you think The Superlative Horse was going 
to beat and why?" 

'i ■ ' 
"Because *Han-Kan'* chose the wfeite horse and 
^ he had to taee . against that b lack one . " . 



Adult: 
Cleveland 

Adiilt: - 

Tracey : 



"That doesn ' t answer the question, " 

' tat 

"I thought he was going* to beat the white 
horse, because it was the king's horse." 

"I thought- it was going to beat the white 
horse, that th^ man he had to sell him, 
because it looked so good. It wasn't 
"going to pick th^ other in the corner,, because 
they look so ugly. " 

"Wha,t did you learn from the 3hpw?" , 

: "It really is about don * t judge anything 

by its color 6r its looks." 

"Tha.f s right . Tracey, what d'o you think about 
that? What, did you learn from seeing the show?" 

"••"I learned that you should not always 'pick 
the best horse because the best horse 
can't always win.'" 



'Adult: ^ "Wel-l if it's the best, best in' what way then, you 
mean looks?" I . 

Tracey: ' '*The better^ looks . " 

Adult: "Lloyd, suppose you give us your idea about this?" 

Teacjier: "Would anyone else like to say something?" 

Child: • ''I think when you learn something don*t be choosing 
your friends becv^use they have, a lot o<| money and. 
fancy clothes^ and all that, "and their shoes cost a 
lot of money. Don't choose^, them I'ike that because^ 
of how friendly they are^> because sometimes big 
shot people go get their old frieaids and take all 
.your money. " - - ' 

The responses from both groups indicate their ability 
to comprehend and interpret the programs viewed. In the 
process of anslysis many personal feelings- were displayed, 
provdjding ^ome indication ' of existing attitudes. 

' Situaf-ions such as these arer indicative of the ef- 
fectiveness of Vegetable Soup . Many of the anticipated ^ 
educational gains have been achieved and with continued ' . 
viewing, one can expect 'additional gains. 
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Puerto Rican Sample 

Setting 

Tfe^ Puerto Rican sample was drawn from an area in 
New York City heavily populated with Puerto Rican families. 

P. S. 46, a new building, is an elementary school in 
the New York City school system, located in the downtown 
section in Brooklyn. 

- A research assistant was secured to work with the 
research team in P..''s. 46. She was a parent with three 
children in the school and knew most of the Puerto Rican— 
population on a first-name basis. 

The room to whic"h wq were assigned to do the research 
w^s the media room located 'on the third floor. The equip- 
ment was stored, ^wever , on the second floor and had to be 
moved to the media room each day the children were scheduled 
'to view the television show. The media room was equipped 
witl^ listening carr^, tables and chairs, casually placed 
, around the room. It whs an ideal setting for television 

4" 

• viewing. " ; ■ 

The children had ' been randomly selected and were , 

divided in age groups for viewing purposes. 

The shows were viewed on^^uesday and Thursday of each 



week. ■ The six through eight year fejld group made up the "group 
for the first viewing which began at \i2V3O on designated days 

!■ 153 ■ 
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Generally the younger children sat on the floor while the 
older ones preferred to be seated in chairs. 

Many of the children remarked spontaneously to 
segments of the programs while viewing. .Unfortunately these 
were not always recorded by the researcher. 

Following are some of the verbal responses to Show^ 1 
and Show 2 by the Puerto Rican children. 

Children's Responses and Comments 
Show 1 

Younger children: 

To minority segment questions: "Have you ever 
felt all alone?" one (P.R.) answered, "Yes." 
Show 2 - 

Older Children: 

In- response to Martin's question about who took 
his snake, "That girl got the snake-^-that girl stole 
the snake I " ' 

About Cprdero: "He's Spanish," said one child. 
"How do you know?" I asked. "Hear his name?" 

About the Afro American ch'ild^ in the "color" segment, 
"Teehee, she's black: " 

- These brief comments provide some insight into what 
some of the children really respond to and how they respond. 



Puerto Rican children were greatly impressed by seeing 
themselves on screen and frequently asked if there were going 
to any Puerto Ricans on the program. The attention span 
of the Puerto Rican youngsters was good with even the first 
grade children having little difficulty sitting through 
complete' shows. ' Indeed all of the youngsters responded 
well by sitting quietly and viewing the shows, and at 
times verbalizing comments spontaneously. 
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^ ■ - The Asian Sample — 

Settin g - 

The Asian sainple was drawn from elementary school^, 
P. S. 23, in Cliinatown, New York City. The population of 
the school i*s composed almost entirely of Chinese children, 
a large majority of whom are recent immigrants and who ex- 
perierice some difficulty with understanding and speaking 
English. . : ; 

The climate of the school is excellent in that there 
is a Spirit of comm.itment and cooperation among the teachers 
parents, and the principal towarc^s the children. There is a 
strong community spirit and much active concern with improv- 
ing the neighborhood. In fact it is interesting to note that 
this once quiet , careful and conservative coimnunity has be- 
come more aggressive and outspoken in demanding that of- 
ficials o'f the city hear, and correct grievances delineated 
by the residents. Since the Chinese community has commonly 
;lpeen assumed to be passive, this recent assertive behavior 
adds a new dimension towards changing a "commonly held" 
perception of a people. 

. The , children who viewed the films were well behaved, 
quiet, and obedient. They sat in movable chairs and were 
able to. move about, yet none did^ so. They were extremely 
self-^^ibbntrolled and contained. They reacted to various seg- 
ments of the films in whispers and quiet comments. They 
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verbalized general enthusiasm and eagerness to see all the 
. 'films when asked, but at the actual viewing remained 

quietly responsive'. The children in the school at large re- 
vealed similar characteristics in their classrooms. The 
adiilt in the school setting is seen as an authority figure 
and as such is highly respected. Any evidence of misbehavior 
is rare. One can only Speculate whether the children , would 
respond in similar fashion if they were viewing the films 
in their homes . 

Children's Responses and Comments 

The children for the* most part expressed eagerness for 

■> 

the next viewing at the conclusion of each show. There was 
a marked difference in the reactions of the two groups as 
they watched the films. Certain segments' provoked and sus- 
stained high intere^r for both groups, e. g. Outerscope I, 
Martin and his Snake, Alex the Chinese bpy, and were ver- 
bally well received. The younger children grew restless 
when there was an absence of music, animation, or movement. 
• However, they responded to a "talky*' segment when \ they 

recognized the narrator as Asian (e. g., the ^hTnese City 
Planner) . 

The older children responded with quiet hturaning to 
the opening refrains of each show. They answered questions 
posed by the narrator, read titles, anticipated events, and 
were generally responsivev to the instructional segments. 
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They seemed to perceive these segments as learning times and 
reacted with hand raising and a desire to answer the ques- 
tions' and to do what was required of them. 

Following are some verbatim comments and some general 
responses made by the children as they viewed the specific 
sli^ows described by groups. 

Show 1 . ■ 

Younger children: 

Tapped to opening theme.. - . 

Asked about name Vegetable Soup . 

Lost interest in segment of derivation of the drum 
Older children: 

Outerscbpe :• Discussed the building of the space- 
ship. _^ 

Drum : Responded by drumming. 

Words : Repeated, jv'ords , supplied words to pictures 
Recipe : Laughed at animation in segment. 
Show 2 y\ 

Younger children: 
i Ventriloquist : Laughed at black ventriloquist , 

when singing. 

City Planner : Rapt acttention at Chinese city 

planner. 



Martin. ; "Is it over already?" (wli^n Martin 
segment ended) . 
Older children: 

Counting/" — 2, 1, oh!" at blast off in Quter- 

■ \ 

scope segitient, \ 
' . "Oh" when segmenl:' ended. \^ 

Laughed at songs ventriloquist sang. ' \ > ^ 
Chinese City Planner ; high interest. \ 

\ 

Q Martin S:egTOent; - \ 

\ 

"She stole it. " 

"That's his snake!" / 
Recipe: very interested. i ' 

Show 3 

/ ' ■ ' - - 

Younger g^iildrenJ 

/ 

Ou/fcerscope :- ,^ 




"They're really going up!" 

Lots of laughter when puppet child was falling 
out of the ship — "Pull!" 

"Ooh look! It's the sun, it's the sun!" " 

Jockey Narrator : Lost interest. "What time is it?" 

Craft: High interest level.. 

Repeated "Pinata." 

"It was his birthday." 
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Recipe : "We saw that already. " Inte-rest still 
very high. , " ' , ; 

S kin Color : Participated in answering questions- 

"Noi" 

* ' i . , . \ 

Older children: 
Outerscope : 
"They ' re in space ' "■ 
"Oh]" ''Yeast i'' 'tost in spqice." 
"It's the sun." 
"Oh, so fasti " 

Jockey sequence : Hxmmed along with call to post. 
Crafts : Laughed at end when pinata was hit. 
Recipe : "This is the end. Oh, that again." 
Skin Color : "No" — "yes" to question, "Are vie 
differ,ent colors ?*' 

Laughed at girl with, large sun glasses. 

"I did that this suntmer. " (refers to sliding) 

Show 4 

-Younger children 

Outerscope : "What's that?" 
Martin : 
' "Oh snakes again!" 
"I like snakes . " 

"I get scared that they bite, too." " 
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"He bit ft^ " 

Recipe 

"Yeah, we saw that." , . 

"Finished. % 

Older children: , _ ' 

Outerscope : 

"It's a bar of soap. " ' . 
* "Sponges, mops, lollipops^ knives, razor blades, 
oh!" ~" 

Pat Suzuki : 

"I know what she's saying J" 
Martin : "Ahi" 

Recipe : "What is it, candy?" 



Show 5 



Both groups viewed this show together because of dif- 
ficulty in scheduling this day. 

Outerscope : High interest, no coimnent 
Iron Worker : Younger chiljdren inattentive, 
affecting attention span of older children. 

Words Have Meaning : Children repeat all words, 
"S^ink," "Chipmunk." — _ ' 

icipe: "It's the same thing. The things to eat 



Younger Children: . . • 

Har pc^ichordist ; / Children clapped when children 

on film clapped "Banjo. " 
Martin : 

"Oh, Nigel, the snakei" 
"Yes,. .I'm sure it's Nigel." 

"See, I told you! " 1 ' - 

1 

"See, the snake is inside i the bag." 

"You have to know how to' mow up a tent." 

Recipe : "Candy. We saw tjhat." 
Older children: 

Outerscope : 
"Oh, so sooni "1 
"What? Betty surprises thdm all." 
H^^ypc^-i chord ist : _ • 

Child plays desk. Clapped hands when children 
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clapped on screen 
"Guitar, " 
Crafts 

"Papier Mache. " 
"Oh." (appreciative) 
"Kazoo." "Ifs easy." 

Martin: "Ohl It's Nigel. He's inside." 
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Recipe : Children^ repeat 
" "Wax paper. " < . 

; "Then pour it in. " 

"Then chill in refrigerator." 
"Cut it up in pieces." 
"Oohl Disgusting: 

Show 10 

Younger children: Very few responses. 
'Older children: . - 

Lion Dance ; "They do it good." 

Show 11 

Younger children: 

Sang along with segments. ' * . 

Got up before end- of last segment. 
Older children: 

Requested that Martin and Nigel return. Children 
asked if Japanese sequence is replacing Martin series. 
Show 12/' • 

Younger children: 

OutersGope : '"I want to see it." 
/ Judo : "Judo lessons J" 
^ Make a New Friend : Singing along. 

\ Real People : Alex the Chinese boy is cooking. 
\ "Bok Choy. " 

"He can't even use chop sticks.'" 

1.63 
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Laughter when CarJos tried .to repeat Chinese 
words. 

Recipe : "I see two eyes". We s^w this." 

Older children: 

^^at Do Yon W;:,nt to B e When You Grow Up: "Kung Fu." 
Dance SeaXip>nc:e— John Henr y.: "He's naked!" 
Make a New Friend : Repeat, /'San Juan P. R." 

r.-hinp .qe Restaur ant Sequence: 

"That's what I had for dinner!" 

Children repeat Carlos learning Chinese words. 

Recipe : ' ^ 

"Oh, it's ending." 

"He' 11. eat the plate." . | 

Show'""l3 

Younger children: . ". . 

Real People : Children laughing, predicting plot. 
Older children: No particular responses. 

Show 14 " , 

In this show, there is a segment on art drawn by 
Chinese children filmed in P. S. 23. The children 
in both groups recognized some of the youngsters in 
the film and were excited and pleased. 
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Clx^l*^^^^ both groups read th^ Chinese words 
and' generally referred to the childre\i on'screen 
by naine< 



Show 15 



Both groups— of- chi'ldxen aang a loiig wxth : logo 
and themes o£ various segments. - ' * 
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Native American- and Chicano Sample 

The investigator' who conducted the research ' in New 
Mexico is heraelf a resident of that region. Her sensitivity 

» to\he life style and culture of the people of the south\)7est 

\. 

is evident ' in her description about tjiem^ 

^l?he unique conditions under whicVi the research was 
dorte/ made it' more practical, to include this report m its- - 
intact -form. 

i ■ - \ , 

A. Introduction . 7 ' 



The educational television program, Vegetable Soup , is 
aimed at modifying children's ethnic Attitudes and extending 
their knowledge of the life "styles df children drawn' from 
cultures other than their own: The/y were'. pretested in New 
Mexico oyer a period of six -monthy; and the purpose of this 
portion of the total evaluative /efforts has 'been to work? 
with Native American', and Chic^n/o children. Many -df the pro- 
grams were quite successful in| engaging children's interest 
^and in .furnishing "interested teachers with useful materials 
by. means of which to,discu„ss issues of prejudice, differing 
cultural traditions, arts and crafts, etc. '.Some of the — 
observations basedioftypretesting were summarized in our 

shoi;t report of December 28, 1974. Both during the formative 

• ■ * . ■ ^- 
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'and suinmative evaluatiorrs*, Outerscope wag found to.be' the 
most pQpulaar and eff.ective program, ^ 

Taking this into consideration/ the development of a 
program that deals with the issues in children's terms, in- 
eluding scenes of adventure may be a preliminary and impor- 
tant stage for .the younger age group, while accurate mat- 
erials representing the cultural pluralism of the country 
may bfe of singular importance for o'lder (pre-adolescent) group 

As seen in 'the narrative report -below, the particular 

conditions of family 1-ife on the one hand and classroom exper- 

\" ■ - ' ' fa- 
iences on the other seem to affect even young children V-s at-- 

titudes toward members of ethnic groups different from their 

own (see discussion of , Cassandra in Gallup) . It is hard to 

gain information concerning these complex factors during a 

short-term testing program; the * summative evaluation has 

focused upon t:he impact of Vegeta'b le Soup upon children ' s 

change in attitudes.. It seem,s to me that the program opens. 

the door for a -franker and fuller discussion of the children * s 

existing realities and thus its' effects may hot be measurable 

on- a short-term, basis . > • 

The two major, sites- for the* sumipative evaluation were 

the Alvord School in Santa Fe and the Gallup Indian Community 

Center in Gallup. iDur evaluative efforts wer6 hampered by the 

substantially earlier elbsing of i^chools out herfe than in New 
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York. Nevertheless, we hope to have been able t^ furnish 
some useful information to the national evalu^ion effort, 

B. Alvord — Test in g of Chicano Children '// 

f 

The testing of Ch:^no children, ,;^both experimental and 

•■■/ 

control, was performed in Alvord Elementary School, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Alvord is located in a /Chicano barrio . The popu-- 

lation of the school is 'predominat4lY Chicano — between 90-95%. 

■ / 

This percentage includes childre/h of mixed marriagesj-^^^^S;^^ 
American (Chicane) with Anglo, fel^cis^^-rCjIa^^ 
There are two or three black children in the school. The re- 
maining 5-10% are Anglo. The school houses grades lone through 
six with 'an enrollment of approximately 350 children. 

Alvord benefits from several government programs. Many 
of the children speak English 'as' a second language. Because 
/of exposure to television and sii^i larities between Spanish and 
English, they have less trouble adapt ingv to an English-speak- 
ing environment than do the Navajo children. Both fol- 
low tnrough and bilp-Bguai programs have been established in' 
grades "one through three. For these grades there was also a 
regular classroom. The classes averaged 20-25 students, com- 
paratively small. The older children—grades four through six- 
participated in an open classroom. A surprisingly quiet and 
well behaved group, they were grouped according to their ^ 
abilities in each subject. , 
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The principal of the school was extremely helpful. He 
even went so far as ro make his, office available for testing. 
The office was accessible to all the children, most of whom 
were on a first-name basis with the secretary and came to 
her for help^ The teachers were also quite helpful and made 
no protests about the\esting. ' The general atmosphere of the 
school was pleasant and relaxed. 

All the children tested were cooperative and easy to 
work with. Many, of fe.red information on either the programs 
or the photographs. Only a very few seemed put off by the 
testing. To the majority it was an honor to be chosen and 
a game to be discussed with friends. They were apparently 
undisturbed by being sent to the principal's office or the 
nurse's office to be tested. 

The testing itself took close to a week. The last 
two days of school were devoted to outdoor activities—sack 
races, softball throws, and relays. Aside from causing 
restlessness and a tremendous flow of energy, this had no ef 
feet on the testing. The children didn't seem to be in a 
hurry to returi to their games— with a few exceptions, the 
testers tried to schedule the children so as not to inter- 
fere with the activities they participated in. • 

One of the testers was an Anglo, Timi Annon, and the 

\ 

other a Chic ana, Marcia Fernandez. Although many students 
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were drawn from the tiiingual program, only two who spokel no 
English were tested in Spanish. One cKild, when asked b] 
the Anglo tester if he preferred to speak Spanish or Engljish, 
was too surprised to answer. He finally managed to whisper, 
"English." This same child, after examining the photographs 
of the adults asked, "Don't you have any pictures of white 
people?" This is a reference to the lack of blond-haired, 
blue-eyed individuals in the photographs. Many of the chil- 
dren voluntered information about photographs or "identified" 
aunts and uncles; only children were asked to identify cousins 

The control children were chosen from the first to 
fourth grades^ attempting , to match as closely as possible 
this experimental grottpV'x 

Before t^e program^had been shown, the principal had 
stated that the children were riot prejudiced. Surprisingly 
enough, according to- observations made during testing and 
from glancing over .the results, this appears to be true. 
Aside from slight socioeconomic prejudices and a tendency to 
prefer the company of their own sex, the children were not 
limiting their choices to members of their iwn ethnic group. 
They responded equally openly and in a friendly manner in 
the "Stranger Test," no matter what the color of the new child 

All responses to the program from both teachers and 

\ • ■ ■ 

students were favorable. The teachers enjoyed the treat and 
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expressed a desire to see it on national television. They 
•did not, however, feel it was necessary in changing atti- 
tudes as they felt good about the children's outlook.- The 
children mentioned the Outerscope portion most often, with 
great enthusiasm and were fascinated though frightened by 

Nigel , th6 boa . 

At the end of the testing, a party was given to. all 
the children who had participated, with folk singing and 
treats. The party was a great success, as was the entire 
experience at Alvord School. 

C. Gallup— Testing of Na vajo Children 

Testing in Gallup was not as extensive as it cou],d 

have been because it didn't start until school was over and 
the older children were not available. Also, unfortunately, 
the testxng situation had been. set up extremely formally by 
personnel at the Gallup Indian Community Center. The chil- 
dren had all been told they were .going to be tested. They 

/ 

were sent to wash their hands and brush their hair before 
coming to the test. A desk in the front office had been 
provided for the use of the tester. Most of the children 
were very nervous and refused to sit at a large table or on 
the floor. 
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The Center had a rather chaotic,, easy-going, atmos- 
phere with numerous people coming and going, making use of 
the various facilities. (It apparently serves as a health 
care center and clearing-house, among ^other things.) The 
children were in the back of the building behind the kitchen 
in a play airea converted to a crib room, bathroom, and dining 
room. The personnel were very relaxed and easy-going. They 
broke up fights, soothed anger, and dried tears, but other- 
wise let the children play outdoors or in the dining area. 
The program is a Day Care Center, not a preschool or kin-^ 
dergarten. • . . 

The direrctor of the Day Care Center is black and her 
three assistants are Navajo. At least two of the assistants 
have children at. the Center, as does "the director, whose 
daughter will be discussed later. 

The Neighborhood Center from v;here the control group 
was taken was much more rigidly organized. It is isolated 

o 

m a portion of a new government building full of fiuores- 
(j^ent lights, plastic furniture, and_ yellow cabinets* There 
'id^ a small play house on one wall which has a second glassed 
story. The testing took place in the playhouse; it was very 
low, no adult could stand upright, it was furnished with a 
child^s table and chairs i. The children were very curious 
about the testing and had to ^be chased away. The approach 
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to the testing itself was less^ formal than at the Community ^ 
Center- but the general atmosphere was much mbre tense. Seve- 
ral chxldren were punished for various activities during' the 
time of the testing. . They were made to s.it still and be 
quiet for half an hour. Similar punishment was not observed 
at the Community Center. This could have been because the . 
testing did not take place within the Day Care Center area. 
Or,, more likely, it may have been an illustration of the 
Navajo tendency to spoil young children and punish them 
only briefly and mildly, if at all. 

•</fhe Neighborhood Cfenter was run by an Anglo with one 
Chicano, one ft^dxan and two Anglo assistants. While the 
Community Center had. consisted a'lmost exclusively of Native 
Americans-there was a single black child, and onedxild,of mixed 

Q^ig. j,__the Neighborhood had a more varied popula^io>X|i@iiig _ 

approximately^ one-quarter Anglo, one-quarter Native American, 
and half Chicano. During the short time the tester was 
present, there were no . obvious racial tensioris. This group 
of children" was not as varied in age, ran^^ng-from "two years 
old to a single six yea^ old; the majority of tl;l^e children ^ 
were between four and five. The children at the . Neighborhood 
Center participated in many organized activities and were^ not 
allowed to initiate activities themselves. The only strong 
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hostile response from all the tests given in both Santa Fe 
and Gallup came from a bright four year old Chicane boy at 
the Neighborhood Center. 

Although the Community Center Day Care program was much 
le'ss organized, spent much less time telling the children what 
they could and could not do, had no apparent organized acti- 
vities aside- from eating and napping, it seemed' more child- 
oriented, whereas the Neighborhood Center seemed more adult- 
oriented. - Full of organized activities and rples and punish- 
ments, it didn't seemVo allow the children to be themselves. 

The director of the Community Center was quite enthusi- 
astic about the program. She mentioned several, times that she 
hoped it would be nationally broadcast. She alsc? spoke of a 
possibility of filming a section of Navajo children on the re- 
servation for the''^rogram.- Several of the employees at the 

enter had children who had watched the program and ' expressed 
enthusiasm. There was little response from the children as 
to the program — except a general agreement that they had en- 
joyed it very much, especially Outerscope . Nearly half of 
the children spoken to asked if they would be able to watch 
more of the program. The other half mostly refused to speak 
about anything, probably because of shyness. 

The director expressed the opinion that children actu- 
ally have very few prejudices and she had se Idom' observed any 
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of the children calling out insults. Children seem to ob- 
serve color, hair, and . feature differences but maT^e no value 
judgments according to what they saw. For the children of 
her center, the Director felt- the program^as unnecessary in 
that they were not racially prejudiced, but its value seemed 
tc lie in exposing the children to othei^JLife styles and 
enabling them to overcome economic'prejudices and misconcep- 
tions about other people and life styles and the desirability 
of an economically wetl-to-da-lif e style. 

The most popular portion of the progr~am seemed to be 
. Outerscope , in GaUup^as well as in Santa Fe. Apparently 
episodes involving other children did not interest the 
children of the center. The "Children of the center also 
enjoyed the- recipes. 

.As mentioned before, no older children were available 
to be tested in Gallup. School had let out. There was no 
response to the' letters or the phone calls to the parents of 
th"e six to ten year olds which attempted to explain the cir- 
cumstances and asked the children to be present . .'Thus , the 
experimental group which was tested ranged from four to six 
years in age. This appears to be one of the main reasons for 
a scarcity of response. 

In the experimental group at least 90% of the children 
spoke English as a second language. The examiner had no 
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knowledge of Navajo which presented a difficulty in communi- 
cations as it never was clear with the unresponsive children 
if they had even understood the question. Many of the chil- 
dren appeared to translate the question into Navajo/ formu- 
late their answer, and translate it into English, Speaking 
it as a second language, many children had very specific 
interpretations of words or phrases such as "friends'^: or 
"looks l^ke.'" Many of the younger children, when asked to 
choose friends, Iqoked for pictures of their acquaintances. 
When asked to seek pictures which were similar in some way 

o 

to themselves, their parents, or their siblings, they 
.searched for portraits of these specific individuals in- 
stead of similarities'^ in skin • nd hair coloring, facial 
structure, and size and shape of eyes. 

The Navajo children at the Community Center were obvi- 
ously much more expe'^rienced in reservation life styles even 
though many of them d«?^ll in the^ community of Gallup, than 
in the world of television programs and psychological 
testing. Gallup preserves many of the Navajo traditions 
such as extended family situatioixo in which children are 
raised by their grandparents, aunts, and uncles, or othe^r 
clan mambers. Many of the fathers and often the mothers 
Either WorX. or study elsewhere in the resetvation, or in ' 
the surrounding area. 
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f\ Several specific children should be discussed in regard 
Ito Views on racial prejudices. As mentioned before, the ■ 
'director of the Community Center program's daughter was a! 
minority of a single black child in a group which averaged 
25 children. She appeared very aware of raciai dif f ef enc|:e's . 
She recognized the Afro hair styles as a black character-^ 
istic and commented oif^^rguments between her mother, the 
Director o£ the Center, and her brother in regard to his Afro 
She. had no apparent knowledge o£ Navajo and apparently • 
communicates with all o£ her classmates in English. Being 
the director's daughter, she is a^rarded specific privileges 
but did not seem to connect the/e with skin color. She' 
seemed to have had more exposure to * t.elevis ion and test; 

In her response she chosi all the child'ren:.^^ her 
friends and then again all/to be hej-.:-%€st friends. This may 
have been because she is^^.anr'^outgoing , theerf|al child ^ not in 
the least shy or reserved, and also she is aware o£ racial 
differences and, because of this awareness, is easily able 
to perceive the aims of the testing. In brief, unspecific 
observations of her interactions with other children, there 
• was absolutely no problem with her obviously different 
racial identity, ^ 

Although her presence may account for a lack of preju- 
dice towards Negroes in the experimental group, at .least two 
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df her^c lassmates pointed to B-1 or and said, "She 

looks like Cassandra, " and proceeded to choose the photo 

as a friend. *v. 

• \ ' ■■ ■ . 

Totally dpposite to Cassandra was Lisao'' Lisa was 

^half Navajo and half Anglo, her fatlier being Anglo, her 

'mother Navajo. She seemed extremely confused as to her 

■ \ ' r"" 

racial identity. She was unsure as to the ideipitity of her; 
parents, perhaps because of living in an iextended Navajo 
family. We were unable to gain specific information about > \ 

_ y 1 

^er home situation. She was very aware of racial dof^xence^^ 
/and seemed somehow to feel it was a subject tlmt^^was not dis-1 
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cussed.' Her choice of friends revealed.-"^ unvoiced prejudice 
against blac/is. She immedi^i±^l^?>^r^ je'ctjeci the b^ack pic- 

tures as well as the older Puerto ~Rican boy — who h^^s*. curly 
dark hair. As a ' **red"tone " ("Half-breed"), she herself may 
be the brunt of much teasing and insult and .respond with 

prejudice towards others. She was less shy and mqre verbally 

\ 

responsive to strangers than most of the Navajo children. 

The responses from the Navajo children were _^xjbr€mely 
sparse for several reasons. The most obV'oous of these was. 
the youth of -the children. The effort to keep their atten- . 
tion while recording as much data as possible was difficult. 
The children were often sjaspicious as to what was bein^ writ- 
ten and didn't seem to want to have their comments recorded. 

178 
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Another important reason is an Indian custom of telling" 
the white man^vjl)^tev^:^e wants to hear. Many of the children 
atched the- examiner * s fa^ce while they were being shown the 
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pictures. They ^waited for positive reinforcement from the 

' '■ • • . ' ■ * ^ > • . 

exaTnin'er/ An effort was made to respond enthusiastically and- 

- I — * 

positively, no matter what the child 3ai(?. This may have- 

backfired if the child said yes. three tirhes in. a row, but it 

did seem to get more responses f rom 'the^ qhildren than a blank 

face and no reinforcement at ^1. The children seemed to re- 

lax and be less nervous. .Some of the'child:^n developed pat- 

terns of responses to the friend pictures. The most popular 

of these were yes-r-no and yes-yes-no. The responses were 

usually nods and shakes of the head with little verbal re- 

sponses. Confusion sometimes "resulted when children were 

asked to repeat the process of choosing friends, especially 

when the initial response had been* either all or none. They 

«felt they 'had responded correctly and *were being asked to try 

again* although the question was phrased differently. 

Another problem which can partially be explained bj- 

the youth of the children is the tendency when 'aipked to find 

pictures which resemb led .themse Ives or their families, they 

attempted to find pictures which were their parents or their 

siblings.' A contributing factor in this, difficulty may b^ a 

Very strong Navajo' suspicion of ghosts. Photographs have . 

■ ' • j[79 • ■ • 
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produced, nervousness and negative. responses because they may 
have some power ov^r a person's soul. ^ 

Several times they were asked about specific charac- 
teristics such as hair, eyes, smile, clothes in all effort to 
explain the concept of^.sim.i larities but, it wasn't of much 
help. When^ the children did- choose pictures^ "^hey almost 
unanimously refused to explain tVieio: choices. 

/ 

The identification of a picture * similar to themselves 
was the ,most difficult task for these- children. Identifica- 
tion of siblings drew the best responses from the Navajo . 
children. This7 again, is due partially to age and partially 
.to the clan system and extended family structure. There is 

- ^ < 

less emphasis placed on biological relationships in Navajo 
families than is placed on clan relationships. There are 
usually quite a few cousins, nephews, nieces, brothers, and 
sisters of approximately the sam^ age in the child'' s home 
'environment. Children of the same age are easier s^or children 
to see which facilitates remembering their facial features. 
This t6st drew better ► responses than the friendship test b^^ 
cause one does not /.choose " friends in a Navajo society. \ 
^here are meitibLrs of one's, clan who are family and who spend 
much tirfie'^ together. Later friendships will develop slowly at 
older stages.' Young* children usually are surrounded by 
enough other yoi^ng children so that they have no need to 



seek out friends.' ^ . * \ . ^ ^ 

The test which drew -the least .response was the "Stranger 

Test." This, again, is because of culttiral differences. In 

mo§t Indian cultures, including_the^ Navajo, one does not ^ 

walk up to" a stranger and ask questions or offer explanations. 

Onfe waits to see what the stranger does in order to discover 
i ' 

if he is hostile or not. 

The age factor would also, appear to* be influential in 
the responses to this question. It was very difficult to get 
the children to place themselves in a specific and imagined 
situation. They quickly forgot what they were supposed to^do. 

There did* not seem to be ^ny drastic differences,, in 
tlie experimental and control groups aside; from the actual 
physical testing environments. This may disguise differences 
although' that is unlikely. The greater tension of the en- 
" virbxw^ent in the Neighborhood Center did not seem to affect 
the responses to the pictures nor did greater variety and 
equality of ethnic g:eoups . This observation may be disproved 
byN^a carefuL; evaluation of the responses. \ 

In all instructional situations, the teacher anticipate 
the^ducational gains to be made by the children. Instruc- 
tional television is really no different, and the educational 
television curriculum was designed to provide certain educa- 
tional gains. Responses of the children while viewing the 
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prqgrams arc extrernely valuable in terjBs of exhibition of 
overt behaviors. The comments you have just read, being 
spontaneous and recorded verbatim, represent true feelings 
^f the viewers and came quite close to their attitudes and 
values. With^the exception of "Superhorse , " none of tl;e 
information recorded was elicited from the youngsters. 

The table which follows is an indication of some 

A 0 

of the expected educational gains which were achieved by 
each of the six ethnic groups. / 

This concludes the presentation of the statistical 
and anecdotal data collected for the total study. The 
next "Chapter V will present^ a summary of .the findings and 
conclusions. Based upon the findings of'^ the research 
recommendation will be offered that ma^^ benefit the ' 
development of future television showfe. 
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CHAPTER V ■ 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Th"3 research project was designed to test whether 
there -is an effect on attitude formation and/or change in 
groups of children who have viewed a series of 16 shows 
which speak to the issue of multiethnic it y compared to 
groups of children who have not viewed the -shows. 

The study, structured to^ answer a series of questions, 
made clear the need for the creation of a set of instruments 
particularly tailored for the research. These instruments 
are described in detail in Chapter III. 

The research questions were the following: 

1. Did the child who saw the programs show evidence 
of fostering more positive identification with his own ethnic 

group? •, 

2. Did the child who saw the programs develop 

■ greater. feelings of acceptance for ^others new to his group? ' 

3. Did the child who saw tje shows feel more 
friendly or affiliative generally toward others? Did he 
disperse his feelings of friendship H'ore widely in that he 
was willing to entertain the .idea of friendship more with 
many ethnic groups and less with only his own reference group? 
Did he tend to cross sex lines in his preferences ?/was he 
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willing to entertain the idea of friendship ^th both older 
and- younger peop^le? 

f 

4. Dad the child who saw the shows have less of a 
tendency to stereotype what people could do occupationally 
on the basis of sex and race? . 

The data garnered by the instruments are presented and 
analyzed in Chapter IV. In this chapter these findings will 
be summarized and a full discussion will be presented which 
will utilize the information gathered by the researchers on 
their own responses and comments and on those of the children 
who viewed the shows. Following the discussion, specific 
recomraendations will be offered by the researchers with re- 
ference to content and- presentations of future television 
productions for children. 

The conclusions derived from the statistical analysis 
of the data obtained through the four test instruments will 
be presented first. Following the interpretation of these 
results will be a discussion of reactions to major segments 
of the shows and recommendations. 

Conclusions from the Statistical Analysis 

Did 15 Vegetable Soup shows succeed in affecting the . 

intergroup^ attitudes of a group of six to nine year old 

> 

children who viewed them? The answer to this question is, 
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."yes," When the posttest scores of the attitudinal measures 
that were^ applied were compared for the experimental and con- 
trol groups a significant positive difference was found 

favoring the experimental grohp. 

But this finding must be qualified, since this finding 
does, not apply consistently over all. of the racial/ethnic, 
groups that were .the foci of this study. These 'qualif ica- 
tions will be presented in the order of the fou-r basic re- . 
search questions enumerated above. 

Awareness of Racial Identity and Development of Positive 
Identification with one's own Ethnic^Group ^" 

The majority of the "'children in the study , were aware 
of their racial identity. „ There was a slight, but statis- 
tically significant difference in this awareness in favor 
^of the 200 children in the experimental group (viev?ers) . ^ . 
There were highly significant differences between races in 
frequencies of awareness and fostering positive identifica- 
tion of one's ethnic group. When verbal responses were^. ' ■ 
analyzed, there was a very strong sense of self and indi- 
cations of positive ethnic identification of all groups 
tested. 

There were no significant differences in ethnic 
identification between experimental and control groups when 
analyzed by sex. . 

,•• 189 / 
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Inherent in the notion of developing positive identi- 
fication with one^s own ethnic group is awareness of racial 
identity* This question touches directly on objective 2 for 
the Vegetable Soup series and is seen as an important vari- 
able in the design of the research as well; It was plaus- 
ible to reason that the awareness of racial identity would 
be a bench mark for most of the issues of stereotyping 
around which Veaetab le Soup is organized. If a child lacks 
a clear awareness of his own identity; if he cannot, or 
does not differentiate himself from others by race, ethnicity, 
or indeed by sex; then assessment of the child's stereo- 
typing behavior would be moot. 

Previous research, as cited in Chapter, II, had indi- 
cated that children generally have developed a cl^ar sense 
of racial, ethnic,^*and sexual identity by\the age of six. 
The results of the present study confirmed earlier findings. 
The slight difference in racial awareness scores favoring 
the experimental group was too small to be attributed to 
experimental effect. The results did provide a more firm 
footing for the interpretation of ^cher findings in the study. 

Feelings of Acceptance for Outsiders 

When the experimental and control group children were 
compared as a: whole, there were no differences in their re- 
sponses to test ;Ltems measuring the degree of their feelings 

^ ^ ^ 190 , ■ 
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of acceptance -toward others who are "outsiders" to their 

group. There were no differences in response whether the 
"outsiders" were of the same race as the respondent and 
his reference group, or of a different race. 

n..When the data Were analyzed by race, the white experi- 
mental group children i/ere found to "have mean scores signifi- 
cantly higher than the control group oA the feelings pf ac- 
ceptance for outsiders \T\easure. For the other four racial 

"\ ■ ^ - ■ - "i 

groups., the experimental group children had lower scores than 
the- CO- trols , but this difference was slight and not statis- 
tically significant. 

The fact that the \white population exhibited higher 
mean scores on feelings of acceptance for outsiders is indeed 
a positive move toward reauction of predjudical attitudes. 
Of even greater importancel is the fact that the experimental 
group ^rfisplayed measurable differences in their responses 
from the control group. " lt\ seems quite evident the 16 shows 
seen by the experimental grlup very definitely had an e^efect 
on these youngsters. ■ 1 

The whites were more kccepting of Chicano children than 
of any other ethnic group. Acceptance would have been based 
on many factors: 

(1) Seeing Chicanes in very positivfe roles on 
Vegetable Soup 
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(2) Few preconceived negative att it udjerS" about 
thfe. group ■ ^ * '\ _ 

(3) Change in attitude about members of the 
Chicanq group. / 



Level of Friendliness 

' There were significant differences between the experi-"^ 
mental (viewers) and control group (iron'^ viewers) children in 
the level of friendliness exhibited by their sociometric 
choices. The difference was in favor pf the experimental 
group and- was large enough to be significant at the .05 

level of confidence. / 

^ ■ / * •■ ■ 

Greater differences we^^e found between the friendship 
level s'cores for the expe^?imental and control groups when 
analyzed by race. The^e differences were significant at 
well beyond the .01 level. The average friendliness scores 
were. higher for th/ experimental groups for all five of the 
racial/ethn-ic groups in the' study. They were the highest 
for the black children and the lowest for the Asians . . It. 
was the difference between the blacl^^iid the Asian groups 
that contributiecj the major soiirce of var^nce in the analysis. 

The findings stated above re addresse^xto iihe issue 

1 

of how friendly the children who. were subject.s in thxa.. study 

felt^ toward the children in the^six ethnic groups represented... 

\ ■ ' ' . ■ . 

by tlifet photographs. This is sometimes referred to as 

"valence in sociometry. 



The second issue of interest was the degree of friend- 
liness directed by these five ethnic groups toward the six 
groups depicted in the pictures. Put in lay terms, this 
issue asks how "popular" were the children in the six 
ethnic groups? 

The mean differences .in 'friendship' score received 
by all six total ethnic groups were ftighly significant. They 
v;ere higher for those received from the^^^e^^perjLmental group; 
thby differed significantly by race and by sex. All of these 
differences were significant at the . 0 1 leve 1 leve 1 of 
confidence . 

When these differences were examined individually by 
race, however, it was found that the greatest mean differences 
between experimental and control group occurred with the white 
children's pictures. The smallest difference which occurred 
with the black children's pictures was not significant. All 
six moans were higher for the experimental group measures. 

TliG evidence from this part of the study shows rather 
clearly that the experiment was successful and achieved its 
objectives. Seeing 16 Vegetable Soup shows resulted in higher 
friendliness scores from the experimental thc^n from the con- 
trol goup children. 
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Occupationa 1 Stereotvping 

When the responses of the experimental and control 
group children were analyzed as total jroups and by sex and 
race, no patterns were revealed in the groupings of pictures 
of children either by race or sex in terms of what the respon- 
dents thought they would do occupationc 1 ly when they grew up. 
The responses were virtually random. 

This could be attributed to failure of the instrument 
used, but it seems more likely that eight through ten year 
old children have comparatively little awareness of sexual 
or racial influences on what people could expect to do oc- 
cupationally • Verbal responses however, indicated some in- 
terest in occupations based on familiarity, preference or 
aspiration of many of the children watching the program. 

Discussion 

From the very beginning of this evaluation study it 
was evident that all of the eight objectives set forth for 
V egetable Soup , as stated in Chapter I, could not be tested 
in a direct way. The reasons for this were many but a few 
of the most compelling were the following: 

It would not have been feasible -^o design satisfactory 
instruments to obtain direct measures for most of the ob- 
jectives in the period of time available. It appears simple 

19 I 
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at first glance, for example, to measure changed behavior in 
objective 4: "To teach children to reject the use of epi- 
thets and .name-ca 1 ling as strategies for dealing with con- 
flict situations." To ask children directly whether it is 
right or wrong to apply derogatory names or racial epithets 
to v^thers would not be likely to test this issue with much 
relevance since children know what the socially acceptable 
answers are. Satisfactory measures of change vis-a-vis this 
objective could require setting up conflict situations that 
could evoke the kinds of affective states that call forth 
the use of these epithets. The techniques of sociodrama 
or doll play coupled with projective tests are the kinds 
that come to mind. These techniques are formidably time 
consuming to develop, field test, and administer- 
When the level of centrality of importance of this 
objective to the total thrust of Vegetable Soup was placed 
in the balance and weighed against the time it would take 
to design tests and get satisfactory measures for it, the 
practical decision v;as made. Name calling was dropped as 
a variable to be measur(^. 

A far more important^ objective for Vegetable Soup was 

\ 

objective 2: "To foster the development of positive iden- 
tification with the child's own ethnic group." The research 
team exercised caution in dealing with this objective. An 

X 1/ O 
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important consideration with the issue of personal identi-- 
fication was the experiences of researchers such as Goodman 
(1952), who reported in her study of race awareness in chil- 
dren that rejection of one's own group is likely to be ac- 
companied by self-rejection, insecurity, and anxiety. In 
black children, touching on the issue of group orientation 
carried with it increased emot ionalitv , a sense of personal 
threat and insecurity with respect to racial status. Direct 
testing in this area can evoke unintended emotional reactions 
in children and it can touch nerve centers that quite cor- 
rectly are sensitive in the communities involved in this study. 

Objective 2 is crucial for Vegetab le Soup , but it is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain measures for it. The prac- 
tical solution for assessing this objective, indeed for all 
eig?it objectives, was to use measures that were more accept- 
able to the community and teachers, not distressing to chil- 
dren, and not exhorbitant ly time consuming to construct, 
field test, and administer. The tests that were designed 
and adopted for use were acceptable on/the grounds stated 
above and provided data from which inferences could be made 
of the children's having obtained gains in program goals as 
a result of Vegetable 

The main personal and intergroup attitudes V egetable 
Soup was designed to influence had to do with teaching posi- 
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tive i dc'iit i f i ca t i on with one's own ethnic group; understand- 
ing of the importance of interracial, ethnic, and sex group 
cooperation to solve cominon problems; and to sensitize 
children to the misleading consequences of role stereotyping. 

By inference, children who are more willing to accept 
outsiders into their social group would be more cooperatively 
oriented toward others. The ''new child in school" test was 
designed to measure this feeling of affiliation towards others 
or to "outsiders." Tlicre was a highly significant difference 
in this measure between the white groups; scores were higher 
for those who had seen the shows than for those who had not. 
It is possible that the difference was derived from an inter- 
action between type of school environment and feelings of 
acceptance. The white children in the open school setting 
could realistically feel able to help the outsider enter 
into their social group. Conceivably, this factor was re- 
flected in the higher mean scores. In the four other schools 
where the climate tended to be more traditional, or "teacher 
centered,'' the profile of the children's scores were essen- 
tially the same for the experimertal and control groups. 

The evaluation results suggest that Vegetable Soup is 
effective in helping children to feel more ready to accept 
new or unknown children, regardless of the new child's race, 
into groups of which they are members. If another way of 
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tostin<f t.]u:i variable were to be designed, it is entirely 
possible that, if school climate could be excluded as an 
interactive factor, this finding might be generalized to all 
of the rac ia l/otlmic groups. This interaction effect was 
not anticipated before the instrument was designed. Designs 
of future research should take cognizance of differences in 
schoo 1 c 1 imate . 

The sociometric test used for measuring the friendship 
proforcnccs was the most sensitive instrument used in the 
study. It was particularly effective in obtaining social 
preference measures between races and sexes. It had the 
further advantage of tapping racial preference patterns 
without arousing undue emotional reactions from the chil- 
dren, Tliis test provided the strongest source of infer- 
ences regarding racial attitudes and sex differences ob- 
tained for the study. 

That the viewing of 15 shows from the V ecfe table Soup 
series had a positive effect on the choice-of-f riends pat- 
terns of the experimental children was clear. Sixteen one- 
half hour shows could not reasonably be expected to have 
maximum effect. Therefore, continued viewing, perhaps with 
use of teacher training material should certainly increase 
the effectiveness . 
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Discussion About Asians 



The friendship choice patterns of the Asian children 
were the lowest of the five groups tested. Care should be 
taken in the interpretation of the levels of these choices . 
The children involved in this study live in New York City's 
Chinatown. It is doubtful that they are in any way repre- 
sentative of Asian children generally. It would be a seri- 
ous error to jump to the conclusion that Chinese children 
are unfriendly or exclusive. It is extremely important 
to qualify any interpretation of the results in this study 
by placing them into the cultural context in which these 
Chinese children live. 

The writers of this report understand the context much 
too inadequately but at least these points can be made. His- 
torically the Chinese people in this country have been forced 
to live under ghetto-like conditions. This has come about 
due to pressure from the dominant culture in America, by lack 
of educational and economic opportunity, and by language bar- 
riers. Chinatown is currently probably the most rapidly grow- 
ing community in New York. The families of many of the chil- 
dren in this study are from families that have lived in New 
York for a fairly short tiitie. These families live under 
crowded conditions and under serious economic privation^ 
since both housing and adequately paying employment is 
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limited. It is perhaps as Newton (1975) wrote, "... the 
'natives' there huddle for protection and warmth in a pe- 
culiarly American way, as if forming a circle of covered 
wagons in the great non -Chinese desert .... People can't 
get out. Even for those who jump the language and economic- 
barriers . . . it ' s a place where you find companionship, 
identity, a place you won't be hassled." Radke et al. (1949) 
reported on similar patterns for ghettoized Jews. 

It is in this context that the Chinese children's 
sociometric choices must be interpreted, for they reflect 

cxtensivel)- the anibience oT the comiiuini ty in xshich they 
live. 

Not much can be said about the results of the occu- 
pations test. The measures that were sought just didn't 
work, or, conversely, perhaps they did work. Perhaps chil- 
dren just don't have their occupational stereotypes well 
sorted out at the age of six to nine. Although children 
verbalized about various jobs they desired,- the occupations 
area in Vegetable Soup needs further study. 

Discussion of Reactions to Major Segments 
of the Shows ' and Recommendations 

The discussion below presents the researchers' gene- 
ral reactions to the major sevens segments of the shows de- 
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scribed in Chapter III. These reactions are based on a sub- 
jective or personal evaluation and upon written conunents kept 
by the researchers while viewing the shows with their own 
groups of children, 

Quterscope I 

This is a series of adventures in fantasy in which a 
group of multi-ethnic puppet children travel through space 
and encounter a variety of prejudicial experiences. 

The response to "Outerscope I" was universally posi- 
tive. Reports from all segments pf the population regard- 
less of race or age revealed that this series sustained an 
extremely high interest level and was anticipated eagerly. 
Undoubtedly, the "cliff hanger" technique that was used with 
each episode certainly sparked the excitement and whette(ji 
the viewer's appetite to discover what was going to happen 
next time. Time and again the chil^en who were lost in the 
adventure emitted cries of encouragement, warning, laughter, 
fear as the puppet characters proceeded through their peri- 
lous journeys through space. 

In reflecting about the overwhelming success of this 
segment with the children viewers, some of the following 
factors might have contributed to its appeal. 

rp]^e puppet children represented both sexes of various 
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ages and of mixed ethnicity. This allowed the children to 
identify readily with the characters on the screen. The 
puppet children interacted as a group' exhibiting similar 
dynamics found in all interacting members of a group. There 
were occasions for annoyance, anger, fretfulness, encourage- 
ment, support, tenderness, and stubbornness. The leadership 
of the group rotated as one or another of the characters 
discovered the solution to the problem or suggested a way 
out and "saved the day." Respect for each of the members of 
the crew was evident and the beneficial effects of teamwork 
and the spirit of cpoperation were clearly observable. 

to erase or at least reduce the sex bias 
factor was commendajb le . For instance, it was a girl puppet 
who presented an ingenious solution for fueling the rocket 
for a successful launching. The message was clear that 
girls too are able to function in a scientific arena. 

The us. of these attractive puppet children was an 
excellent technique and brilliantly executed. The design 
and color of the series were quite beautiful and arresting. 

The content of the series generally dealt with the 
growing awareness that there were differing attitudes and 
values held by "unknown" cultures and that the need to 
understand and/or accept them was paramount in communicating 
with them. Fine illustrations of this are found in the 
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programs dealing with Saniland and Technovek in which being 
different is the issue. The message was subtly presented 
and probably comprehended by the older children rather than 
the younger ones, although the younger children were riveted 
to the screen. It is likely that they were being enter- 
tained, while the older ones who could remember the previous 
episodes and could predict what was coming were able to 
understand more of the content. 

In essence, this serialization was quite extraordinar 
in that it was in instructional device which captivated the 
viewing audience. 

People's Jobs 

The purpose for the inclusion of this segment in the 
series is to present occupations of minority men and women 
in both high and low status jobs. The series was presented 
in documentary form where the narrator was the job holder. 
In general the presentations were too talky, too technical, 
and not of interest to the children. The occupations were 
actually out of the realm of the children's awareness. For 
example, the segment depicting an Asian female city planner 
was largely ignored by the majority of viewers (except for 
the Asian children viewers) as was the description of the 
congresswoman. Even those jobs which the children could 
relate to, e. g., veterinarian, jockey, were received rather 
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poorly witli a minimum of attention. Perhaps a distracting 
factor was that the films wer^ shot on location with result- 
ing excess , noise and sound interfering with the narrative. 
It is also lil^ely that the "leeture" approach turned the 
viewers off. In the two more successful segments, the 
harpsichordist and the ballet dancer, the viewer's ijiterest 
was sustained throughout the segment. Reasons for this 
might be that 'live' nildren interacted with the harpsi- 
chordist while she was narrating and performing. The ballet 
^segment was artistically filmed portraying lovely movement 
I to which the viewers responded. Dance, plays a large part in 
the lives of the children viewers and they seemed interested 
in the vigorous training dancers require. 

The researchers support the purpose for this segment 
but suggest that alternate forms of presentation be found 
to assure a higher level of attention. 

Crafts — Rec ipes — G ames 

These animated segments were uniformly excellently 
received. The color and pacing of the segments were attrac- 
tive and exciting to the viewers. The animated characters 
were clever in their dialogue, although much of the humor 
(of the punning sort) was too sophisticated for the young 
viewers. The appeal of the programs was that the children ^ 
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could replicate the crafts and games. "They watched the 

t 

varied activities intensely and with great interest. They 
were most responsive to the recipes which were presented in 
animated fast-paced drawings and were delivered with humor. 
Although/^avch recipe was presented at three different times 
viewer interest ..did not seem to wane. In fact the white 
group of children requested and received the recipes in 
printed form to try out at home. It is an interesting pb-. 
servation that the slapstick type of broad humor in the r'e- 
cipo series fascinated the children in spite of the repeated 
presentations, while the more subtle humor found in the craft 
segments escaped them. 

Basic Emotions Drama 

These dramas concern real children in real life situ- 
ations with which the viewer could identify. This series 
along with Outerscope I were the most successful in that the 
children were constantly asking for the next installment and 
responding spontaneously to the events on the screen. 'Some 
of the dramas are discussed below. 

Probably the mos.t acclaimed series was about Martin 
and his pet snake Nigel and their adventures. Martin is a 
middle-class black child whose mother is a teacher, whose \ 
father is a doctor; and who^~ lives in a large comfortable ( 
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home in New Jersey. Within this setting, vignettes of 
cheating, stealing, name- calling, and being bullied are presented 
sensitively and intelligently with overtones of humor and \ 
suspense. The problem of prejudice is handled openly and 
meaningfully. The children seemed to get the message about 
prejudice as they watched situations develop in which Martin ^ 
and/or his snake were not accepted, either because Martin is 
black and Nigel is a snake. Interestingly enough, the white 
viewers saw the irrational prejudicial aspects and responded 
to them vigorously while^ some of the^lack viewers were 
skeptical about the kind of black Martin represented. One 
researcher noted they seemed uncomfortable with Martin's 
middle -c i.ass status and voiced disbelief at his house and 
surroundiTl<5s l ' 

<r 

The story about Joey, a Puerto Rican boy in New York 
City , was a highly emoti^onal, hard--hitt ing series depicting 
the life of a Puerto Rican family moving into better sur- 
roundings and the rejection and prejudice they experience. 
It was stark reality with a documentary flavor and beauti- 
fully presented. It wa$ an eye-opener to the white viev^ers 
who never saw this world and were enraged at the humiliatd.on 

0 

the family experienced. Some of the black children reacted / 
with tears at episodes of harassment leveled at Joey and his 
sister. The Puerto Rican group wanted yet more episodes. 
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This series was powerful in that it revealed in explicit 
terms blatant cruelty of orj^ group towards another for no 
cause. 

Alex is a Chinese boy whose best friend Carlos is of 
Mexican- American descent. One particularly good episode 
presents the rejection of Carlos by Alex's friends because 
he is not Chinese. The dialogue between Alex and his Chi- 
nese peers about his choice of friend and how he manages to 
ge-c them to accept Carlos is dramatically portrayed. The 
Asian viewers, who for the most part were attentive but 
quiet listeners throughout the entire presentation, re- 
sponded most directly and spontaneously to the episodes 
about Alex and his friend Carlos. 

There are other dramas representing other ethnic 
groups in this segment. The three discussed were offered as 
an illustration of the powerful potential of such a series 
for instructional purposes. The researchers were impressed 
by the content presented and by the acting of the children 
in the films. 

What Di d You Say ? 

This series is concerned with the influence of the 
language of other cultures on English. Derivations of words 
and meanings are creatively presented in both graphic and 
verbal form. The viewers were quite attentive and responded 
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frequently to the narration by repeating the words. The 
interest level was' maintained throughout the series unless 
there was extensive talk by the narrator. The researchers 
noted again that episodes which talk at children and are too 
lengthy lose the viewers attention and interest. 

Literature/Art/Music 

This series includes children's art, folk tales, and 
poetry of other cultures, focusing on the ethnic identity 
of the culture presented. The presentations are sung, danced, 
or told. Some illustrations of this segment follow. 

The Pot latch legend, an authentic story, is narrated 
within a setting of a beautiful series of water color paint- 
ings. It was well received by the vievvers. 

Folk-tale teller spins a tale and sings about the 
story in a park setting with a group of children who romp 
with her through a meadow much to the delight of the audience. 

Pat Suzuki captivates a group of children on and off 
the screen with her rendition of Japanese and American songs. 

A dance sequence depicting the story of J6hn Henry, 
which was sung, was disappointing in that it was too stark, 
too long, and repetitive. The performer was- obvious ly 
talented and the children's original response ,was one of 
interest. The interest of the black children was, held 
longer than the other groups possibly because the per-* 
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former was black. It is obvious, however, that this art form 
is very appropriate for the viewers, provided it is choreo- 
graphed and edited with care. 

Children ' s Questions About Race 

This series deals with questions children really 
asked about- race and prejudice. The segments effectively 
depicted the concept of minority as a relative term, that 
of "being different" in a group at a specific time rather 
than as absolute in terms of race. Physical appearances 
such as skin color, kinds of hair, why and how a person 
smells are excellently presented in instructional and ex- 
citing episodes. The use of animation and real children 
engaging in discovering things about themselves and others 
caused a similar reaction in the children viewers. They 
read titles, answered questions the narrator posed, and 
commented about themselves to the screen and to each other. 
The techniques of the narrator posing questions and involving 
children in discovering the answers proves again to be as ef- 
fective on the screen as it can be in the "classroom. 

In summary, the reactions to the major segments by the 
researchers were enthusiastically favorable except for those 
instances in which specific shows were too talky or outside 
of the children viewer's experiences. The researchers were 
most appreciative of the creative effort that went into the 
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conceptual and technical aspects of developing and imple- 
menting the whole series and were indeed proud to be asso- 
ciated with the project. 

Following is a list of recommendations collated from 
the various responses of both children and adult viewers. 
They are being offered in the spirit of providing informa- 
tion to personnel involved in the production of future 
children's television programs having a similar focus. 

Rg commendat ions 

1. Themes dealing with basic emotions, e. g. the Joey 
and Martin series, need to be handled openly and , 
directly. The semi-documentary style used in the 
J oey series proved to be effective in depicting 
issues of fear and prejudice. 

2. For purposes of conducting research, a great degree 
of specificity is needed in defining Asian ethnic 
groups. Differences in value systems affect 
responses from individual groups, and some separa- 
tion is necessary in all fairness to individual groups 

3. Native Americans prefer to be known by their tribal 
names, e. g. , Navajo, rather than by a more general 
ethnic classification, such as Indian and Native 
American. 
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Shifts in attitude may be more clearly indicated, 
when portrayals of ethnic characteristics are more 
precise in the choice of ethnic groups presented. 
For example, there should be clearer distinctions 
among white, Puerto Rican and Chicano children. 
Sex roles and sex bias as they relate to occupa- 
tions, race and age are* best understood when the 
segments are specific in this regard. 
The focus of the presentation on occupations should 
stress the possibility of any ethnic gro^ap member 
working at any job. The technique used in filming 

these particular segments should include adult-child 

I 

interactions and less verbalization. 

To fulfill attempts to develop fine listening skills 
in segments on story-telling, careful selection of 
story-tellers is of prime importance. Style, presence 
and delivery of a story are paramount considerations 
in the selection of a story-teller. ■ 

Generally, one must avoid talky, technical or "lecture' 
type presentations ^ 

Although it is appropriate to use various language 
foanns, such as a rhyme or dialect, clarity and sim- 
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plicity should be the focus. Timing should be paced 
slowly enough to enable children to clearly under- 
stand the words. 

Faculty and students in intermediate and junior high 
schools should be encouraged to make the television 
programs a part of their daily-qurriculuin. 



The parent -teacher^uide should be utilized with each 
viewing of Vegetable Soup . This will assist the stu- 
dents in understanding concepts presented in various 
segments . 

The research team strongly recommends a longitudinal 
study, to determine attitudinal shifts after contin- 
uous watching of the Vegetable Soup series over a 
period of one year or more. 

Teacher-training workshops should be organized to 
enable teachers to use' these programs, to help 
teachers deal more openly and more effectively with 
prejudice, cultural diversity, and ethnic identity 
in the. classroom. 
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Test Instructions 

This test is designed for individual administration 
only. The child should be seated comfortable at a table 
large enough to permit the picture sorting and arranging 
tasks involved. The examiner should be seated in a position 
permitting the child and examiner to handle test materials 
together. In the specific instructions that follow, (E) 
represents Examiner; Ac) represents child being tested. 



Test I: Awarenes s of Ethnic Identity 
Test Material - 

— — a 

1. Photographs of boys and girls representing 
the six ethnic groups. 

2. Data Sheet. 

Procedure 

Subtest A: Display all pictures in front of the child. Say ; 

"Here are some pictures of some children (point to 
them). Show me the picture that looks most like you." 
After the child's choice ask: "Can you tell me why 
you chose this one (point to the picture)?" Record 
the. child's choice (the number on the back of the 
picture) and the child's response. Put the picture aside, 

Subtest D: Point to the pictures on the table and say ; 

"Now show me the pictures of the children who could be 
in your family — could be your sisters or your brothers." 
Point to the child's selection and ask: "Can you tell 
me why this child (these children) could be in your 
family?" Record choices and responses. 
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Subtest C: .Place the 12 adult photographs on the table in 

front of the child leaving the pictures of boys and/or girls 

chosen by the child as representing self and possible 

brothers and sisters before the ch4-ld in a separate cluster. 

Point to the pictures of the adults and say: 

"Here are some pictures of grown up people. Show me 
the picture of those people who could be in your 
family." Place the adult pictures selected with 
those of children already selected. Say: 

"Tell me why these people could all be members of 
your family." Record choices and responses. ^ 

Test II: New Child in School Part A 
Tefet Materials. 

1. Photograph of classroom scene with child entering 
of same race or ethnicity as group portrayed in the scene 

2. Test Data sheet. • . 
Procedure 

Place the photograph in front of the child. Sa^: 

. "Here is a child (point to picture) who is coming to 
this school for the first time. The child is standing 
there alone and frightened. The other children are 
inside. The new child does not know what to do. Tell 
me what you would do if you were one of the children 
in the group (point to the group) . " 

If the child hesitates to respond, the examiner may restate 
the query. 
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Recording tho Responses 

Write a synopsis in paragraph form on the data sheet using 
quotes if possible based on your immediate impressions of 
the child's response, place a check mark {\/) on the rating 
scale provided on the data sheet. The (E) is urged to com- 
plete recording these data before seeing the next child. 

Test III: Choice of Friend s 
Test Material s 

1. Photographs of boys and girls 

2. Data sheet. 

Procedure 
Step 1 : ; 

Place the children's pictures in a randomly ordered pile 
(simple shuffling will suffice) . Point to the pack of 
pictures and say: 

"I am going to show you the pictures of these children 
one by one. As you look at each picture, I want you 
to tell me if you would like to have this child as a 
friend. If you would, say 'ye^*^^; if not, say 'no.'"' 

Place the pictures in "yes" and "no" pile's after each response. 
Ste p 2 : 

As a second step, pick .up the cards in the "yes" pile and say 

"Here are the children you would like to have as 
frienjds. Now, I would like you to tell me whom 
you would especially like to have as a friend. As 
I show you these pictures, for those children you 
would especially like to have as friends, say 'yes'; 
for thg others say 'no. ' " 
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Proceed as in step one. 
Step 3 ; 

Pick up the cards in the "no" pile. Say: 

V 7tere are the children you didn't choose to have as 

friends. But I want you to imagine that these children 
are the only ones around for you to choose as friends. 
Tell me which children from this group you would 
choose as friends if they were the only ones around. 
For those children you would choose as friends say 
'yes,'; for the others say 'no.'" 

Proceed as in step 1. Record response on the data sheet by 

writinq ^he numbers on the backs of the children's pictures 

J 

in the spaces provided. 

Test IV: Oc cupations (Test only older group) 
Test Materials 

1. Pictures of boys and girls 

2. Sketches of occupational situations 

3. Data sheet 
Procedure 

Place all pictures of occupational situations in front of 
the (c) on the table. Say: 

"These are pictures that show things to work with or 
places to work," Point to each picture in turn and 
briefly describe the work situation. For example 
point to the supermarket setting and say: "This is 
where people work. They put things customers . buy 
on the shelves and they keep the store clean and neat." 

(We wish to emphasize the lower status aspects of work in 

4 

supermarkets . ) 
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After ail occupational situations have been defined, show 

(C) the photographs of all of the children in a pack and say: 

"When these children become grownups they are all 
goings to do some kind of work. I want you to imagine 
that these children (point to pack of photographs) 
are going to do work like we see in these pictures 
{point to occupation pictures) when they are grownups. 
I am going to show you the pictures of these children 
one by one. As you see each picture, point to the 
kind of work (point to occupation picture) you think 
each one could do." 

As the child makes his first judgment, place the first 

photograph under the picture of the occupation the child 

has designated. As 'you prepare to present the next child's 

photograph, make clear that (C) can assign more than one 

person to any given occupation. 

Record responses on the data sheet by writing the numbers on 
the back of the children's photographs in the occupational 
designations provided . 

Test II: New Child in School (Part B) 
Test Materials 

1. Photograph of classroom scene with group portrayed 
in the scene of the same race or ethnicity as the child being 
tfested and the child portrayed as entering the classroom of 
a different race. 



2. Test data sheet. 
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Pro cedure 

Place the above photographs in front of the child (C) and say; 

"Here is a child (point to picture) who is coming to 
this school for the first time. The child is standing 
there alone and frightened. The other children are 
inside. The new child does not know what to do. Tell 
me what you would do if you were one of the children 
in the group (point to the group) . " 

If the child hesitates to respond, the examiner may restate 
the query. 

Recording the Responses 

Write a synopsis on the data sheet using quotes if possible. 
Based on your immediate impressions of the child's response, 
place a check mark {\/ ) on the rating scale provided on the 
data sheet that best represents the quality of response 
made by the child. (E) is urged to complete reading these 
data before seeing the next child. 

Conclusion of Test 

Thank the child at the end of the test. Before going on to 
the next child for testing, make sure all data have been 
recorded clearly and accurately for the previous test. 
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Data Sheet 



Name of examiner : 



Place of testing: 



_Date of testing: 



Identification Data 



Print child *s name: 



(last) 



(first) 



Sex: 



female male Date of birth 



Control group. 



Experimental groug. 



(check one) 



Grade in school 



Identification number 



(examiner leave blank) 



Test Data 

Test 1 — Self .Identification and Positive Ethnic Identity 
Subtest A: 

Numbers of pictures chosen: 

Explanation of choice (s) : 

Subtest B: 

Numbers of pictures chosen: 

Explanation of choice (s) : 



Subtest C: 

Numbers of pictures chosen: 
Explanation of choice (s) : 
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Test II — New Child in School (Part A) 
What would you do? 



Rating of Responses 



HOSTILE MILDLY 
OR REJECT- 
REJECT- ING 
ING 



DISIN- 
TERESTED 



NO SHOWS 

RESPONSE CON- 

OR--^^' T CERN 
KNOW \ 



HELP- 
FUL 



HIGHLY 
HELPFUL 
SENSITIVE 
TO NEW 
CHILDREN 



Test III — Choice p£ Friends 

Write in numbers of pictures in appropriate spaces, 



Leve 1 1 


— / 
Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


( lowest) 


(third highest) 


(second highest) 


(Highest) 
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Test IV — Occupations (Test only older children) 
Write in numbers of pictures in appropriate spaces. 



NURSE 



SUPERMARKET 


TEACHER 


JUDGE 


WORKMAN 


BUS 
DRIVER 














FARMER 


DOCTOR 


OFFICE 


COWBOY/ 
GIRL 


CLEANING 
MATERIALS 




1 










Test II — New Child in School (Part B) 



What would you do? 



Ratincf of Response 
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HOSTILE MILDLY 
OR REJECT- 
REJECT- ING 
ING 



DISIN- NO SHOWS HELP- 

TERESTED RESPONSE CON- FUL 

OR DON'T CERN 

KNOW 



HIGHLY 
HELPFUL 
SENSITIVE 
TO NEW 
CHILD *S 
NEED 



Additional Data 

For purposes of applying as a covariate we would value any 
test possible from tests administered by -the school for the 
experimental and control children. These could be intelli- 
gence, achievement, readiness, or other similar test scores 
for tests given during the past school year. Please give 
the following information: 

Name of test Form Date of testing Total Score 
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